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We’ve got a peach of a maid, 
but she’s a bit absentminded. 
She'll often leave a stepladder stand- 
ing in the hall, for anyone to trip 
over and maybe cause a damage suit. 





It’s mighty reassuring to know 
that if I’m sued for an accident, 
or lose something, or suffer damage to 


”? 


something [ own, my “North America 
insurance will take care of me. All I 
have to do is tell my local insurance 
man and he sees that I get paid for 
all losses covered by my insurance. 





BUY WAR BONDS 


My wile calls it 
Absent Minded” 


Insurance / 


My wife herself has been known 
to leave a hot iron on the board 


Come to think of it, I guess ’'m 
kinda’ absentminded myself. Like 


while she chats over the phone. Or 
forget that cleaning fluid has to be 
handled with care to prevent fires. 


the time I stuck my pipe in my pocket 
still lit. (That was a nice smoking 
jacket, too, and cost me plenty.) 


It°*s so easy to protect what you have. 


_ local insurance Agent or Broker will gladly tell you how little it 
costs for “North America” protection against possible losses from these 
and many other hazards. 

He will show you how to protect what you have against: 
1. Damage to your home, car or other personal property. 
2. Claim for injuries to other persons or damage to their property. 
3. Loss of income through personal accident, on land, in the air or at sea. 


North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. Insurance 
Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest fire and marine insurance company 
in the country, heads the group of North America Companies which write practically 
all types of Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance through your own Agent or Broker. 
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HENRY WALLACE'S TRIP TO CHINA caused a lot of guessing by the press. It's more 
serious than the papers reveal. Back in the January 3l issue, this 
department said "Watch China. The next breath-taking move of the war 
will come from there." Wallace's trip is a belated Allied move to 
keep China in the Anglo-British camp, and to bolster Chiang Kai Shek's 
morale. The Pro-—Japs inside China want peace at once. The Chinese 
communists want an "Orient-For-Orientals" pact with Russia. Many 
other influential Chinese believe that British business interests will 
oppose a strong post war China. Mr. Wallace will have to talk faster 
and more convincingly than he has ever talked before. 


REVOLUTION IN JAPAN will be inevitable after the war, the Chinese feel. They 
feel, too, that it will have a much greater chance to bring forth a 
true republican form of Government in Japan if occidental diplomats 
keep their noses out of it when the blow-off comes. This, of course, 
is advice for 1947 or 1948, not for 1944. 


CIVIL AVIATION SCRAP before the Senate's Commerce Committee boils down to just 
about this—-steamship lines, railroads and bus companies would like to 
step into aviation and run Civilian airlines as a subsidiary of their 
other operations. Some of the airlines are fighting like the dickens 
to maintain their economic independence. The fight will land openly 
in the lap of the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of Justice 
before long. 


FIGHT AGAINST OPA in Congress has cooled considerably since the Easter vaca— 
tion. Congressmen have admitted to this department that they've piped 


down, with malice aforethought. "We found," a couple of them said, 
"that OPA is creating more anti—administration votes than anything 
that's come along so far. So .. shucks . . . let'm go on for 
another year." 

ANOTHER BLIND—SPOT IN SELECTIVE SERVICE is the thinking being done on defer— 


ment for chemical engineers. This is all too obviously a war of 
science from stratosphere fighting to sulfa drugs and blood plasma. 

A great burden of the résponsibility for Allied victory rests on the 
shoulders of the nation's 25,000 chemical engineers. The average age 
for this profession is 27 years and at least 12% of them are under 

22 years of age. Yet no provision has been made by Selective Service 
to defer them from being drafted as average soldiers and sailors. 


CORN FROM ARGENTINA is one of the questions the State Department has under con- 
sideration while trying to evolve a foreign policy. Farmers would 
like to have some of the 220,000,000 bu. surplus of corn that 
Argentina is now harvesting. They can't have it, though, until the 
State Department decides foreign policy re. Argentina. 


USED ARMY TRACTORS AND TRUCKS are to be offered to farmers before summer ends. 
C. N. Silcox of the Grange League Federation, Ithaca, N.Y. is chair-— 
man of the sub-committee in charge of the trading method to be 
worked out on them. All of this equipment was used to build bases and 
camps for the armed forces and a lot of it is "badly shot." Supplies 
of fencing and small tools no longer needed by the army, should be 


available within a month or so. 


WOOL THAT DOESN'T TICKLE is reported to have been invented by Australian 
~~ scientists. They treat wool with pawpaw juice. After that, it isn't 
supposed to itch at all. 
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When the Marines got Lukavich they took a good man 


But his team-mate father still builds 
Cyclone engines at Studebaker 


Studebaker-built Cyclone engines keep 
swarms of Flying Fortresses flying — 
And Studebaker craftsmen build much 
other vital war matériel, including vast 
quantities of heavy-duty war trucks. 
Studebaker is proud of its part in our 


country’s huge war- production program. . 


WENTY-ONE years ago last Jan- 
uary, a mechanic named Paul 
Lukavich signed his first pay 
voucher as a Studebaker employee. 
His son Steve, now in the Mariné 
Corps, was then a chubby baby 
two years old. 

When Steve Lukavich reached 
nineteen, he followed a custom 
that’s generations old in South 
Bend and joined his father in the 
Studebaker factory. 

They worked there together till 
a year ago when Steve became a 
Marine. 

Like the Lukaviches, many other 
Studebaker father-and-son teams 
have parted company for the dura- 
tion—but the solid principles of 


Studebaker craftsmanship endure. 
The huge quantities of Wright 
Cyclone engines that Studebaker 
builds for the Boeing Flying For- 
tress—the tens of thousands of 
Studebaker military trucks in the 
service of the United Nations and 
the other vital Studebaker war ma- 
tériel—are your assurance of the 
kind of quality to expect when the 
war is won and Stude- 
baker car and truck manu- (RTT 
facturing can be resumed. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, big multiple- 
drive military trucks and ofher 
vital war matériel 
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BOOMING guns of war sent 

American women scampering 

out of their kitchens into war plants where 

the hands that once held mixing spoons 

and egg beaters, now gripped riveting ma- 
chines and welding torches. 

By 1944, some 16,500,000 members of 
the weaker sex had slipped out of house 
dresses and dainty pumps -and donned 
overalls, slacks and sneakers, the better 
able to do a bang-up job of shipbuilding, 
plane making, or electrical finishing. 

Their willingness, dexterity, and ability 
to catch on quickly, wreathed the faces of 
production experts in smiles. But now 
traces of concern furrow their brows and 
cause labor experts, union leaders, and em- 
ployers to pause and think. 

What bothers them is this: Will the 
ladies be content to trip back to their 
kitchens and leave their jobs for the men 
when the shooting is over. After the first 
World War, only 100,000 women remained 
in industry. But this is a different war and 
apt to have a different result. 

Henry J. Kaiser, a leading industrialist 
is among those who believe women will 
stick where they are—at least a large part 
of them. Says he: “I believe 50% of the 
women now in war work will stay in indus- 
try qfter the war.” 

Mary Anderson, Director of the De- 
partment of Labor’s Women’s Bureau, 
places that figure much higher. She esti- 
mates 15,000,000 women will want to con- 
tinue working. 

Employes’ reasons vary according to the 
individual. There are those women, who 
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are earning money (many of them big 
money ) for the first time in their lives and 
intend to keep on earning it if possible to 
buy the countless things they never had. 
There’s the case of a Polish mother with 
five children. Her husband is in the Army 
and ghe works in an Eastern shipyard. She 
left the children with her family and went 
to work because “they need things that 
I cannot have now. We have no radio or 
washing machine. I wanted to go to work.” 


Wider Fields for Women 


Or there are the feminine champions of 
equal rights who will resist all efforts to 
dislodge them from what they view as a 
big stride toward their goal for all women- 
hood. And lastly, there are women who 
like industrial jobs better than “puttering” 
around a kitchen or working in an office. 

Such as Sophie Kloczko, Glen Lynn, 
Pa., working in the Washington, D. C., 
Navy Yard. She has a son 13 but likes her 
work on a precision machine, which turns 
out gears scaled to 2/1000 of an inch. Or 
Lola Bishop, working in the same yard, 
who spent many years in business but likes 
mechanical work and wants to keep at it. 

Inethis respect, these two women reflect 
the attitudes of 41.8% of Bendix Aviation 
Corporation’s employes, who reported they 
do not want to return to their pre-war 
occupations. Only 18% of that firm’s 68,- 
ooo workers intend to return to their old 
jobs and 25% are undecided. 

There are, of course, the younger wom- 
en who went into war work only until they 


could get married, and older women who 
plunged into industry temporarily. 

For example, a survey of Detroit by 
Psy chological Institute there, disclosed 
65% of Detroit’s working women intend 
to quit after the war and 25% of the city’s 
newcométs expect to go back home inoth- 
er localities. In Iowa, 35% of the labor 
left jobless following a cut-back in ord- 
nance plants, disappeared from the mar- 
ket. Labor statisticians interpreted this 
to mean the women re-entered their kitch- 
ens—not other jobs, 

But Dean Guy Clark of the Cooper 
Union Art School, is among those who be- 
lieve women will put up a strong fight for 
permanent careers despite employment 
claims of returning servicemen. 

The Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, George- 
town University, Washington, D. C., also 
questions whether women would be willing 
to return to the “simple routine duties of 
home and child-bearing” because the war 
has had the effect of “‘unsexing’’ women 
and girls “to an alarming degree.” 

And Mrs. Warwick Hobart, advisor to 
the Director of Civilian Employment in 
the War Department makes this observa- 
tion: “Many of the women now in mdus- 
try would want to return to their homes 
but those remaining will go into more ‘di- 
versified fields than ever before, such as 
engineering, accounting, banking, chem- 
istry, selling, and physics.” 

Similar views are held by Ruth Callan 
of Columbia University’s Bureau of Ap- 
pointments, after interviewing 3,000 wom- 
en. Most of them hoped to have a choice 
after the war of whether they will work 
outside the home. She believes they will 
seek employment, not because they are 
career conscious but because they must. 

The Census Bureau, in its customary 
conservative vein declares: “The very 
magnitude of the expansion during the 
war suggests that it can hardly be without 
some lasting effect. One out of three civil- 
ian jobs are now held by women, com- 
pared with one out of four in 1940. 

“The widening of the occupation field 
for women which has accompanied the nu- 
merical increase also seems certain to have 
some measure of permanence.” 

From the welter of conflicting views. 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has come 
up with this guess: That 71% of working 
married women want to stick to their in- 
dustrial jobs after the war; 10% of the 
women want to get married and quit, and 
about 17% expect to return home. 

But even the most optimistic of the al- 
leged experts agree that now women have 
had a taste of money in industry, the men 
are going to have a tough time easing them 
out. The gals can, and probably will be, 
quite stubborn about it. 











Old-timers on the Hill beetle their brows 
and cluck-cluck in stern disapproval, but 
a younger element in Congress is pretty 


tired of the cumbersome, 150-year-old 
methods of turning out the Nation’s legis- 
lative business. That element, including 
both Democrats and Republicans, wants 
to streamline congressional machinery. 

The coming election could bring up- 
heavals far-reaching enough to turn the 
trick. It is possible that the turnover may 
tip the balance in favor of a move that 
is now rather hopelessly stalled and help 
yank the reins from the hands of the old 
men who run Congress. 

Trouble with most of the recent reform 

proposals is that they have been pigeon- 
holed by the seniority-ridden Rules Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House. Chair- 
men and older ranking members rule the 
roost on these committees. It would take 
a miracle—or a drastic turnover in mem- 
bership—to get much consideration for 
any proposal to change the routine. 
‘* Prominent among the reform group are 
Senators Francis Maloney, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, and Robert M. LaFollette, 
Jr., Progressive, of Wisconsin. Both are 
around 50—about 10 years younger than 
the Senate average. 

Senator Maloney is sponsor of a con- 
current resolution which would set up a 
joint commission of six Senate and six 
House members, equally divided between 
major parties, to draft a congressional re- 
organization plan. This group would be 
authorized to hire expert consultants and 
work out recommendations for overhaul- 
ing: (1) the committee system, (2) rela- 
tions between the two houses and between 
Congress and other branches of the Gov- 
ernment, and (3) congressional patronage. 
Object of the move would be to “‘strength- 
en Congress” and enable it better to meet 
“its responsibilities under the Constitu- 
tion,” Senator Maloney says. 

This proposal is slumbering at present 
in the custody of 75-year-old Senator K. 
D. McKellar, subcommittee chairman in 





Senator Harry F. Byrd’s Rules Committee. 
A resolution by Senator LaFollette pro- 
posing certain committee consolidations 
and reforms in handling legislation also is 
gathering dust in the Rules Committee. 

In the House, outstanding reformists 
are Representatives Estes Kefauver, 40- 
year-old Democrat from Chattanooga, and 
Everett M. Dirksen, 48, Illinois Republi- 
can. Kefauver has attracted wide atten- 
tion with a proposal to provide for direct 
appearances of cabinet officers and heads 
of Government agencies before Congress. 
Dirksen is author of a number of resolu- 
tions designed to tighten up and increase 
efficiency of the legislative mill. All their 
proposals, however, are stalled dead in the 
House Rules Committee, headed by 78- 
year-old Rep. Adolph J. Sabath, Chicago 
Democrat and dean of the House. Sabath 
has been in Congress since 1906. 

Not all committees are headed by older 
men, of course, but most of them are and 
this is especially true of the important 
committees. Members get these jobs al- 
most entirely on the basis of seniority— 
and the seniority right is the most jealous- 
ly guarded privilege in Congress. Those 
who manage to get re-elected from term to 
term are sure to succeed to a chairmanship 
in the course of time. The chairmen con- 
trol all legislation. It starts and stops at 
their will and only the most drastic sort 
of action—very rarely attempted—can pry 
a bill or resolution loose if a committee 
elects to sit on it or the chairman makes 
use of numerous stalling devices. Pd&wer, 
prestige and patronage all go with the 
chairmanships and for that reason pro- 
posals to shake up the committee system 
that might disturb seniority rights have 
slight chance to get anywhere. 

The Senate now has«g3 standing com- 
mittees and 10 special committees; the 
House 45 standing and seven special com- 
mittees. Their hearings and investigations 
often overlap. They even stop everything 
to fight over jurisdiction sometimes. 

The reformists would like to reduce the 
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number of committees to about 10 or 12 
in each house and cut membership on each 
committee to a small compact group. At 
present nearly every member is on a vari- 
ety of committees and as a result often is 
unable to attend to very much business on 
more than one or two. A handful of the 
important committees actually does the 
bulk of the work of Congress, considering 
bills, investigating them, preparing reports 
and, if favorably inclined, steering them 
through the floor debates. 

Old timers say all this is unavoidable, 
that legislation necessarily must be slow 
and deliberate to avoid mistakes. Reform- 
ists counter that while safeguards against 
hasty and unwise legislation are necessary, 
Congress could act with more intelligence 
and enact better laws if proceedings were 
on a more efficient basis. 

As an example of the confusion that 
sometimes results from the present system 
in Congress, those seeking to streamline 
procedure point out that at one time the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, Naval 
Affairs Committee, Agriculture Commit- 
tee, and Appropriations Committee, as 
well as several investigating committees 
were working separately on identical war 
problems. In some cases competition has 
developed over witnesses and records, and 
high ranking officials of the executive 
agencies have been forced to devote days 
and even weeks trotting from one com- 
mittee room to another. 

In one case, it is recalled, Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones appeared 18 times 
before different committees, giving the 
same testimony each time and often wait- 
ing for the members to show up. 


* * * 


The present Congress, in session 
since Jan. 6, 1943, has had 6,385 bills 
and 1,276 resolutions (up to the recent 
recess) to mull over. Of the bills, 556, 
or about 8%, .-have inched their way 
through the committee mills and _ be- 
come laws. The remainder either have 
been rejected or blocked by the com- 
mittees, or are being allowed to expire. 
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Range between the- youngest and the 
oldest members of Congress is 56 year. 
Youngest is Rep. Marion T. Bennett, Re- 
publican, of Springfield, Mo., who has just 
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AGE COUNTS IN CONGRESS—(left fo right) Senators Gloss and Smith, Representatives Mansfield and Doughton head the roster of oldsters 
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turned 30. Oldest is venerable Senator 
Carter Glass, Democratic elder statesman 
from Virginia, now 86. 

Senator Ellison D. (“Cotton Ed’’) 
Smith, of South Carolina, is dean of the 
Senate in years of continuous service. He 
is 79. His youngest colleague is Senator 
Joseph Ball, 38, Republican, of St. Paul. 

Although Representative Sabath at 78 
has been in the House longer than anybody 
else, he is not the oldest member. That 
honor goes to Rep. Joe Jefferson Mans- 
field, 83, Democrat of Columbus, Texas. 
Runner-up is Rep. Robert L. (“Muley 
Bob”) Doughton, Democrat, of North 
Carolina, who celebrated his 80th birthday 
last November. Rep. Allen T. Treadway, 
Massachusetts Republican, is fourth at 77. 

In the Senate, the powerful Appropria- 
tions committee is headed by Senator 
Glass, who is practically inactive because 
of his advanced age and feeble health, with 
75-year-old Senator McKellar as the rank- 
ing member in charge. Other top com- 
mittee chairmen: Agriculture, Senator 
Smith; Commerce, Senator Josiah W. 
Bailey, 70; Finance, Senator Walter F. 
George, 66; Foreign Relations, Senator 
Tom Connally, 66; Interstate Commerce, 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 62; Naval Af- 
fairs, Senator David I. Walsh, 71. Rules 
and Military Affairs committees are head- 
ed by Senators Harry F. Byrd, 56, and 
Robert R. Reynolds, 59— comparative 
youngsters. Senator Hiram Johnson, of 
California, at 77, is ranking Republican 
on Foreign Relations, 

Most important House committee is 
Ways and Means. It is run by Octogen- 
arian Doughton. Other potent committees 
and chairmen: Rules, Rep. Sabath, 78; 
Foreign Affairs, Rep. Sol Bloom, 75; Ag- 
riculture, Rep. Hampton P. Fulmer, 68; 
Judiciary, Rep. Hatton W. Sumners, 68; 
Appropriations, Rep. Clarence Cannon, 
65; and Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Rep. Clarence F. Lea, 69. 


* * * 


Rep. Clarence Cannon, of Elsberry, 
Mo., reports that he has received as 
much as a half bushel of letters and 
telegrams a day endorsing his bill to 
repeal daylight savings or “war” time. 
They come from farmers, ministers, 
teachers and business men all over the 
country—all yearning for the good old 
days when the clocks were set with the 
sun. “They express the overwhelming 
sentiment of the Nation,” says Cannon, 
“If there are communities that prefer 
artificial time, let them adopt it locally.” 


* * * 


Among members of Congress who would 
like to transfer to the Governor’s mansion 
in their states are Rep. Jim McCord, of 
Lewisburg, Tenn., running with the bless- 
ing of Boss Ed Crump, of Memphis; and 
Rep. Robert Alexis (Lex) Green, of 
Starke, Fla., who wants to swap a seat he 
has held since 1924 for four years at 
Tallahassee. 

Senator Mon C. Wallgren, of Washing- 
ton, reportedly has his eye on the gov- 
ernorship. Should he run, two Senate seats 





for Washington would be open, as Senator 
Homer T. Bone recently received a Fed- 
eral judgeship. Rep. Warren Magnuson, 
of Seattle, and Rep. John M. Coffee, of 
Tacoma, are among those who would like 
to move up to the comfortable six-year 
terms of the Senate. 

Rep. Cam Morrison, of North Carolina 
a former Senator, is out for the seat being 
vacated by Senator Robert Reynolds. Rep. 
J. William Fulbright, former president of 
the University of Arkansas, is running for 
Senator Hattie Caraway’s seat. 


* * * 


Congressman Magnuson, scheduled to 
deliver the keynote address at the Wash- 
ington State Democratic convention on 
May 6, is one of the most widely traveled 
members. A four-termer, he is a ranking 
member of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee and a large part of his travel has 
been on war business for the committee. 

One of his trips, he revealed recently, 
was to “Shangri-la,” on one of the fighting 
ships that escorted General Doolittle and 
his comrades to striking distance of Tokyo 
early in the war. This thrilling, morale- 
lifting expedition he described as the most 
memorable experience of his life. It cost 
him a birthday, incidentally. His 37th 
birthday would have been on April 12, 
1942, but his ship crossed the Interna- 
tional Date Line the night before and when 
he woke it was April 13. He waited an- 
other year to have his 39th birthday. 


* * * 


The Fifth War Loan Drive, scheduled 
to open June 12 with a goal of $16,000,- 
000,000, was unveiled with a federal em- 
ploye rally and national broadcast from 
Washington. On the program were: (see 
picture, left to right) Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Actresses Fritzi Scheff and Constance 
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CALL FOR 16 BILLION—Mrs. Roosevelt and stage stars help Morgenthau launch Fifth War Loan. 


Bennett, Secretary Henry Morgenthau 
and the stage veteran, Fred Stone. 

Total of 2,125,000 Government workers 
will be asked to use 40% of one month’s 
salary for war bonds in the new drive. 


S a 


Otto Gentsch, famous chef and presi- 
dent of the Society Culinarie Philanthrop- 
igue in New York for many years, has 
turned his back on the world of pate di 
foie gras, breast of guinea under glass and 
crepes suzettes. He is now production 
manager in charge of 60,000 meals a day 
in the War Department’s Pentagon, world’s 
largest office building. Born in Switzer- 
land, he has plied his art in Paris, London 
and New York. He was executive chef in 
New York’s Hotel Astor 12 years. Now 
his main interests are hash and corn frit- 
ters for government workers. He says hi 
prefers his wife’s cooking to his own. 


x * * 


The Army’s oldest jeep, named 
“Cramps,” has been turned over to the 
Smithsonian Institution, where it will 
take its place along with other relics of 
U. S. wars. 


* * * 


Mrs. B. M. Bush, Cook, Wash., takes 
issue with young Congressman Bennett 
of Missouri, over his statement in Wash- 
ington Parade recently that “the Bible 
needs no endorsement from any candidate 
for public office.” He referred to the 
President’s greeting to servicemen in th 
War Department’s “G.I.” Bible. Taxpay- 
ers, he said, would object. 

“Candidates and all other citizens have 
the privilege of endorsing the Bible,” Mrs. 
Bush writes, “and we would like to know 
that more of them do. We are most for 
tunate that our commander-in-chief does 
so. Iam a taxpayer and I like it. 











Stabilization Fund 


Morgenthau bares 8 billion dollar plan 
okayed by 34 nations to promote trade. 


Basic principles of a program for inter- 
national monetary cooperation have been 
agreed to by 34 nations. It contemplates 
creation of an $8,000,000,000 gold-based 
stabilization fund. 

The fund is designed to promote trade, 
prevent losses through fluctuations of cur- 
rency values, and supply one nation with 
the currency of another in exchange for 
its own money. Effect of the fund would 
be to protect American investors in for- 
eign property and vice versa from losses 
due to declining money values. 

U. S. A.’s share of the pool would be 
between $2,500,000,000 and $2,750,000,- 
ooo gold; Russia’s about $1,000,000,000 
and Britain about $1,250,000,000. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau ex- 
plained the scheme to Congressmen. Up- 
shot of the proposal will be an interna- 
tional monetary conference and ultimate 
approval or rejection by Congress. 


Labor, International 


Social, economic needs of forty nations 
discussed by delegates; Russia absent. 


Tongues of 40 nations (Russia was ab- 
sent) were heard in Philadelphia last week 
with the opening of the 26th International 
Labor Organization conference, which 
hopes to cut the pattern by which AMG 
and temporary governments will be guided 
in ruling areas liberated from the Nazis. 

Delegates sketched plans that could 
form the basis for a future world peace, 
action revolving around: (1) postwar jobs 
for 130,000,000 (PATHFINDER, Mar. 20); 
(2) unemployment and social insurance 
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CONFEREES af oil confab were Charles Ray- 
ner, left, U. S. A.. and William Brown, U. K. 


The Week at Home 





for all; (3) a permanent international 
agricultural organization to assure ade- 
quate food and balanced diets for all; (4) 
full publicity for all cartel agreements; 
(5) world rationing of scarce materials 
until shortages disappear. 

Walter Nash, New Zealand Deputy 
Prime Minister, was conference president. 


Food Rationing 


Lamb points cut; Northeastern States 
ask higher milk prices for producers. 


More meat and lower ration point costs 
is OPA’s good news to housewives for the 
month of May. 

Point values for lamb are cut 50°% and 
butter also is lowered. Lighter military 
requirements, crowded storage space, ac- 
counted for the point reduction for butter 
and drought in the West and Southwest, 
necessitating marketing spring lambs, in 
a hurry, prompted the meat point decline. 
Poultry, however, will cost buyers more 
money since OPA boosted ceilings at all 
levels by 1.8¢ a pound. 

Other developments on the food front: 
(1) Representatives from 12 northeastern 
states urged Washington officials to in- 
crease producers’ milk prices to encourage 
more production but OPA Chief Bowles 
replied: “We cannot raise prices”; (2) 
Rep. Barry (D., N. Y.) proposed farm 
prices be rolled back and subsidies dis- 
continued; (3) OPA ordered processed 
hen turkeys set aside until 8.800.000 
pounds are acquired by the Army for 
servicemen’s holiday dinners. 


U.S.A.-Britain Talk Oil 


English probably will bring up Saudi- 
Arabian deal but we hope to avoid it. 


Postwar cooperation between U. S. A. 
and Britain is undergoing its first test in 
Washington. There representatives are dis- 
cussing international oil agreements while 
American oil men, denied a formal voice 
in the meeting, look on as observers. 

American proposals under discussion 
are: (1) outlaw national and international 
oil industry cartels; (2) cooperation on 
price restrictions; (3) prohibit “imperial- 
ism” in foreign lands; (4) controls to 
prohibit exploitation by the industry, thus 
regulating monopolies; (5) each govern- 
ment to stabilize its concessions in nations 
whose economy is less advanced; (6) a 
quota system to balance production with 
consumption and available supplies; (7) 
all nations, regardless of size, to have 
equal access to raw materials. 

Any agreement would be subject to 
approval of Congress and parliament. 

American representatives hoped to avoid 
discussion of the Saudi-Arabian pipeline 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 28) but the British 
expect to bring it up. 
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Pattern for Protection 


Permanent possession of bases we got 


from Britain, closer S. A, ties urged. 


A pattern for protection of U. S. A. 
shores in the future is being developed. 
First steps have been taken by a House 
Naval Affairs Subcommittee in recom- 
mending closer military ties with ‘“con- 
structive and cooperative” Pan-American 
nations and permanent possession of bases 
leased from Britain. 

The committee recommends: (1) Re- 
tention and maintenance of all facilities 
at Trinidad, Newfoundland, Bermuda, the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Antigue and 
British Guiana, which we acquired in the 
destroyer deal with England; (2) transfer 
surplus warships to friendly South Ameri- 
can nations, particularly Brazil; (3) maxi- 
mum use of Guantanama Bay in Cuba: 
(4) joint maneuvers with Latin American 
navies; (5) accept Latin-American candi 
dates in our Naval Academy to assure 
able personnel for Pan-American navies. 

Said the committee: “It would be a 
mistake for the United States to ever 
abandon the bases even after 99 years.” 


Ports for Refugees 


Proposal for handling aliens headed for 
trouble from enemies of immigration. 


Immigration squabbles are brewing 
with a showdown coming when and if a 
suggestion to establish free ports for refu- 
gees is sent to Congress. 

The War Refugee Board is considering 
such a plan, under which designated areas 
near Eastern ports would be fenced and 
refugees admitted until permanent homes 
were found for them. Thus they would 
not be subject to quota restrictions. 

Closed-door advocates in Congress will 
fight the plan as an evasion if not a viola- 
tion of the immigration law, which limits 
admission of aliens for each country. 

One organization already has raised its 
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SEDITION DEFENDANT Lois L. Washburn 


gives ‘‘salute’’ upon entering courthouse. 
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JACKIE STEINER was hit on the head by “flying coal,” his sister, Ismarie’s book “suddenly” 
ceught fire in North Dakota's Wild Plum rural school. A national news weekly magazine 
reported the “bewitching as @ scientific phenomena. Then four pupils confessed they only 
had been hooxing their near-sighted school teacher when she had taken her glasses off. 


the DAR, which demands all entrance to 
U. S. A. be suspended for 5 years after 
the war except for “technical and essential 
experts not in competition with citizens 
of this country.” 


District court trial of 30 defendants, 
accused of sedition, undermining the 
armed forces’ morale, started in Wash- 
ington, D. C., amid wrangling and bab- 
bling rivaling a three-ring circus. Proceed- 
ings will last weeks. Said one of the ac- 
cused, Mrs, Lois de Lafayette Washburf, 
Chicago and Tacoma organizer of the 
National Liberty Party in giving the Nazi 
salute: “Here, de Lafayette, we are here! 
To defend what you gave us—our freedom 
from tyranny!” 


Manpower Tug of War 


Congress shies at demands for 4-F draft 
act, insisting military has needed power. 


Tug of war on the manpower question 
continues unabated. Secretaries of War 
and Navy and the Maritime Commission’s 
chairman beat on Congress’ door for legis- 
lation to draft 4-F’s for war plant work. 
Armed forces will need 1,400,000 more 
men this year and a “war work service 
act” is needed to fill the vacancies when 
essential workers are inducted, they said. 

But the House Military Affairs sub- 
committee again shied away. The armed 
forces have all the power they need to use 
4-F’s, said the committee, suggesting the 
Army and Navy induct them and assign 
them to war work unless they accept or 
are engaged in essential occupations. 

Support for the committee’s attitude 
came from the NAM and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, both of 


which oppose national service legislation. 

Hoping for the best but not optimistic 
were harried local draft boards, whose ap- 
peals for clarification of regulations con- 
tinued to go unheeded. 


Political Trails 


Warren named GOP keynoter; Bricker’s 
stumping strengthens him for VP post. 


Political trails this month led into eleven 
states where primary elections will be held 
—Alabama, California, Florida, Indiana, 
Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, and West 
Virginia. 

Meanwhile, convention engineers of the 
GOP had started wheels rolling for their 
June Conclave in Chicago by naming Gov. 
Earl Warren of California keynote speaker 
and recommending Rep. Joe Martin (R. 
Mass.) permanent chairman. 

Interpreted as a bid for West coast 
support of the GOP presidential candidate, 
selection of Warren also gave rise to spec- 
ulation of him as running mate for Gov. 
Tom Dewey, New York. 





The first pig iron made in Texas since 
a small blast furnace in East Texas was 
closed at the end of World War I was 
recently turned out by Sheffield Steel 
Company’s new $17,000,000 blast furnace 
and coke ovens at Houston. It will run 
24 hours a day. 


* * * 


EAST: TWA’s new air monster, the Con- 
stellation, crossed.the continent to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 6 hours, 58 minutes, a 
record. The ship weighs 40 tons, can carry 
100 troops. 


The DAR elected Mrs. Julius Young 
Talmadge, Athens, Ga., president general 
at its New York convention, She is first 
Southerner to hold that office. 

Paternity of the Army’s famed jeep was 
argued at a Federal Trade Commission 
hearing in Toledo. Exclusive right to use 
the name is at stake for 3 companies. 

William Cardinal O’Connell, 84, Dean 
of Catholic hierarchy in America, died in 
Boston, where he was Archbishop. 


MIDWEST: Floods in Missouri and Kan- 
sas caused two deaths, widespread prop- 
erty damage, and left scores homeless. 

WFA stopped all sales of corn in 125 
midwestern counties until government 
purchasers acquire 80,000,000 bushels 
needed for war products. (PATHFINDER, 
April 24). States affected—Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois. Feeders may 
seek exemption from AAA Committees. 


WEST: In Los Angeles, Rep. Ford (D. 
Calif.) who will retire, termed the House 
of Congress “the dumbest bunch I ever 
had anything to do with.” 


SOUTH: Determined to prevent negroes 
from voting in Democratic primaries, the 
South Carolina General Assembly rushed 
through bills repealing state primary laws. 

Electric shocks to induce relaxation and 
thus stop sneezing attacks were given Mrs. 
Albert Sanders in a Memphis, Tenn., hos- 
pital. Results were encouraging. 

Housing is at such a premium in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., that renters watch obituary 
notices for leads on vacancies. 

Attorney General Sellers of Texas peti- 
tioned the U. S. Supreme Court to set 
aside its ruling permitting negroes to vote 
in state primary elections. 

In Dallas, Tex., a government egg ex- 
pert discovered a process of preserving 
hard boiled eggs without refrigeration by 
coating the shell with a salt shield through 
boiling 30 minutes in a salt solution. The 
Army is testing it. 
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WEDGED 5 hours in a@ Boston boiler was 


Pat Galvin. His legs swelled twice size. 











Story to Match 


The first phosphorus made for matches 
bearing the trademarks of Norway, Sweden 
and Germany originated in Charleston, 
S. C., traveled up the coast to the Dela- 
ware River and then, meandering up a 
creek now called Rancocas (once Ankokas, 
the derivation of Indian King Ankoke’s 
name), was processed at a place first called 
Magnolia, later Texas and now Centerton. 
It’s something worth remembering, per- 
haps, in these days when the cigar stores 
don’t give any matches unless you ask for 
them. 

Tip on the tale came from William E. 
Gibbs, postmaster at 
Masonville, who said 
his grandfather, the late 
Rev. George Rose, of 
Camden, N.J., was a 
pioneer in the enter- 
prise. His father, he de- 
clared, was superintend- 
ent for the Rancocas 
Chemical Company 
which operated, on the 
New Jersey tide-water 
creek, for more than 40 
years. During that pe- 
riod the “factory,” he 
said, employed 100 or 
more near-by residents, 
few of whom marveled 
at all that they were an 
integral part of vital 
world trade. 

“The rock from which 
the phosphorus’ was 
made,” Gibbs said, “was 
shipped exclusively by 
boat from South Caro- 
lina, then was unloaded here by a bucket 
operated by a horse and winch.” The office 
of the old factory is still on the site, its 
hand-split shingles intact. The big house 
where Gibbs was born, the scale house and 
the bleaching house, as well as coal shed 
and laboratory, have disappeared. Some of 
the plant disappeared in Mr. Gibbs’ own 
lifetime. “I can remember the day,” he 
said, “Grandpa came and told us the mix 
wasn’t going very well. Right after that 
there was an explosion, and the lab went 
high in the air.” 

The rock was taken off the boats and 
pulverized, Mr. Gibbs remembers. Then 
saltpeter was added, as well as charcoal 
brought from places that were charcoal- 
towns then, Red Lion and Retreat. Men 
who drove the charcoal wagons made a 
real trip of it, staying overnight in the 
hotel at Centerton. They used-to have 
trouble keeping the horses from coming 
down to drink the phosphorus-tainted 
creek water. One of them did one day, 
Gibbs said, and died on the spot. 

Phosphorus from the plant didn’t leave 


by boat, but was shipped from Masonville 
by rail to be put aboard ships in New 
York and Philadelphia. It went into cans, 
the lids of which were soldered on. Cans 
were boxed and packed in sawdust. From 
this point on, match-making was strictly a 
European business. Although the firm 
went out of business in 1899, according to 
Gibbs, when match-making interests in 
this country were buying up and scrapping 
all the smaller establishments, an inquiry 
came through to Centerton only a few 
years ago—Nazi Germany was asking a 
quotation on prices. 
L ergigtes Poti 
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Boys still realize, at least in»summer, 
that something odd went on in the neigh- 
borhood years ago. When they go swim- 
ming in Rancocas Creek their feet are 
sometimes burned by a mysterious sedi- 
ment along the shore. It’s left-over phos- 
phorus, they say. 


The Phantom of Fremont island, the 
mystery coyote of Great Salt Lake which 
preyed on the island’s flock of 800 pure- 
bred sheep, has been slain. 

A score of hunters, paced by a pack of 
bloodhounds that twice before had failed 
to rout the predator from its island lair. 
tracked down the coyote and brought it 
to bay. Orville Harris, of Ogden, wounded 
the animal which headed into the lake. 
The hunters clambered into a motor boat, 
overtook it and killed it. 

How the coyote reached the island 
sheepmen’s paradise is a mystery, since it 
is 10 miles from shore. Some say it swam; 
others say it rode out on an iceberg from 
a fresh-water stream emptying into the 
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lake. Fremont island is the island upon 
which U. J. Wenner, his wife and children 
made their home from 1886 to 18q1. It 
is named for Fremont who crossed Great 
Salt Lake to place a cross on its peak. 
Some credit the cross to Kit Carson, who 
was with Fremont. 


Mrs. Einstein’s Arithmetic 


From Princeton, N. J., comes the story 
of little Joyce, 11, who knows what she 
wants and goes after-it. One afternoon, 
on her way home from school, they tell us, 
she called at the home of Professor Al- 
fred Einstein, theorist and mathematician. 

“I'd like,” announced Joyce, “to speak 
with Dr. Einstein.” 

“Well, my dear,” inquired the lady who 
answered the door, “Dr. Einstein is very 
busy—isn’t there something I can do?” 
“No, thank you very much,” Joyce is 
reported to have replied 
quite firmly. “It’s really 
a personal matter.” 

And it was, as Joyce 
made clear when the 
Professor, at that mo- 
ment, ambled down- 
stairs from his mathe- 
matical heights. 

“This is Joyce,” said 
the kindly lady. “Joyce, 
this is Dr. Einstein.” 

“Oh,” said Joyce, “I 
knew that.” Then, a lit- 
tle less sure of herself, 
she asked: “Dr. Ein- 
stein, do you think you 
could help me with my 
arithmetic? I’m having 
more trouble with it ev- 
ery day!” 

The Professor smiled, 
shrugged and stared be- 
seechingly toward the 
kindly lady. 

“Why, Joyce,” the 
lady is reported to have said, “you should 
have told me! I’m the one who does arith- 
metic here. Dr. Einstein can’t balance his 
bank account, let alone figure out his in- 
come tax form. Tell me what’s troubling 
you. I'll be glad to help.” 

Then, while Dr. Einstein headed back 
upstairs—perhaps to newer and more com> 
plicated theories—Mrs. Einstein got down 
to the immediate problem of Joyce’s 
higher mathematics. 


Warm Springs Too Hot 


Once there was a time, they say down 
Georgia way, when the famous Warm 
Springs, haven for the afflicted from in- 
fantile paralysis and favorite vacation spot 
for the President, was no haven at all. 
That was when there was a large warm 
spring in Meriwether County, just off an 
old north-and-south wagon road. On this 
road, traveling through a dense forest 
wilderness, two north Georgia teamsters 
traveled their homeward way in the 1850's. 
Tired from peddling in the southern part 
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of the state, they slowed up, as night was 
overtaking them and, spying the spring, 
decided to make camp near its spillway. 
One of the men took the bucket out from 
under the seat and went off to fill jt at the 
spring. The other staked out the team for 
the night. 

The man with the bucket, being thirsty, 
knelt down to get a drink. Leaping to his 
feet with his first mouthful, he spat it out. 
Then he ran to his partner, shouting: 
“Hook up, Jim! Hook up! We can’t stay 
here! Why, Hell can’t be half a mile from 
this place!” 


One in Ten Thousand 


No less a personage than Mr. Shake- 
speare said something to the effect that to 
be honest as this world goes is to be one 
man picked out of ten thousand. Such a 
man was found the other day in Ottumwa, 
Iowa. A farmer had come into the city 
with his savings of ten years ($1880.00) to 
buy some war bonds and then deposit the 
remainder in the bank. On ordering the 
bonds and reaching into his pocket, he dis- 
covered the loss of his billfold. “Some of 
that money,” he said sadly, “was saved 
when I was working for a dollar a day.” 

That is where Fred Alsdorf, a railroad 
employe, enters the story. Two blocks 
from the bank he found a billfold on the 
sidewalk. Seeing that it contained con- 
siderable money, Alsdorf took it to a news- 
paper’s bookkeeping department where its 
ninety-one $209 billS, one $50 bill and a 
$10 bill were counted before witnesses. 
“Why did you bring it here?” somebody 
asked Alsdorf. 

“Whoever lost all that money will come 
here to advertise for it,” the railroader 
replied. “You can hand him the cash, and 
save him the trouble when he shows up.” 

Not long after that the farmer appeared, 
visibly upset, and looking for the lost-and- 
found department. 

“T’ve lost a lot of money,” he said. 

“How much?” asked the man. 

The farmer replied, further identifying 
the billfold. 

“Here it is,” were the three sweetest 
words the farmer had heard in years. 

By then Fred Alsdorf was out of town, 
on another train run, 


History, as usual, repeated itself in a 
New York City magistrate’s court the 
other day. A man, convicted as a vagrant, 
requested that he be returned to his native 
Czechoslovakia. The judge said he would 
be glad to cooperate—but there was a war 
going on. 

“What war?” inquired the prisoner. 

His Honor explained that there was a 
war on, and the Czech state had been 
taken over by Adolf Hitler. 

‘“Who’s Hitler?” inquired the vagrant, 
quietly. 

That’s when a reporter on a back-row 
chair remembered that Napoleon Bona- 
parte, having been made Emperor of 
France, once wondered, egotistically, if 
there was anybody who hadn’t heard of 
him, and told his lackeys to make a search. 

Almost immediately a man was found 
who asked: “Who is Napoleon?” The 
questioner was a woodcutter in Fontaine- 
bleau forest, less than 15 miles from Paris. 


Coming-Out Dance 


The appearance of log-heaps on the 
juniper-sprinkled mesas of Arizona and 
New Mexico serve the initiated as items 
on society pages of newspapers do else- 
where—some of the Apache girls are going 
to get married. 

Coming-out dances, a necessary part of 
the pre-nuptial routine, are being ar- 
ranged. Further proof will come from the 
trading posts where Apache women will 
suddenly appear, dismount from their 
pinto ponies and shuffle indoors to consult 
Indian clerks. Later they will go home 
with the choicest of blankets, perhaps 14 
yards of calico, a bead necklace, a silken 
scarf and some hair-ribbon. If the pur- 
chasers have not been recognized as a 
bride-to-be and her mother, the conclusive 
evidence of what’s to come lies in the rib- 
bon, for soon it will adorn the bride’s jet- 
black hair as well as the “tapping cane,” 
the stick an Apache zirl ‘uses to designate 
partners in her coming-out dance. 

Before an Apache girl can marry, she 
must pass a public test proving physical 
grace and endurance. She must dance 
from dusk to dawn. If she can persevere 
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for 12 hours in the typical four-step-for- 
ward-and-backward movement, to the tom- 
tom tempo provided by a tribal medicine 
man, she realizes the dream of all Apache 
squaws. Although the coming-out dance is 
essentially a tribal function, Apaches aren't 
exclusive about it. They not only welcome 
the white man as a spectator but urge his 
participation. 

White folk who do attend admit after- 
ward to having more fun than at a Harvest 
Home Festival. 

When logs have been piled up and all 
the dressy purchases have been made, the 
Apaches begin the trip in by foot, horse- 
back, wagon, weird vehicles reminiscent 
of prairie-schooners and family cars of 
every known make and vintage. Tents are 
pitched at camp sites; palaver starts up. 
Older men seem slow until dinner time 
comes, then they are among the first at 
the laden tables. When the sun sinks be- 
hind a backbone in the mountains, the log- 
heaps are fired. Tom-toms start tapping; 
voices chant in low monotony. Suddenly 
the belle herself appears, never before so 
lovely. She twirls the tapping cane, raps a 
brave on the shoulder. He accepts; to do 
otherwise would be a breach of Apache 
etiquette. Now there are other girls, now 
more braves who have been tapped with 
the canes. The circle of watchers draws in; 
the drums and singing grow louder. The 
dance is on, 

New lines of men and women form ev- 
ery 30 minutes. There are recesses for the 
oldsters but no rest at all for the girl prov- 
ing her mettle. Midnight finds the coming- 
out delegates as fresh as ever, even though 
some of the watchers have fallen asleep 
in their blankets. By 2 a.m., some of 
those in the circle have retired, others 
have gone in search of leftovers from the 
tables. 

The girls dance on until at five in the 
morning, with the voices of the chanters 
reduced to whispers and the fingers of the 
tom-tom beater numb. The chief dancer 
and her companion remain. 

As the sun comes back over the mesa, 
mothers of the girls suddenly appear and 
take them to another feast prepared for 
daughters who, after such a remarkable 
demonstration of fitness, must soon have 
husbands, 
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World at War 


Words and War 


Churchill points finger at U. S. A.; Ture 
key bows to the Allies; FDR tells Erin. 


World leaders bandied words on war, 
peace, and government last week while 
men and machines were readied in Eng- 
land for the death-and-destruction thrust 
at Hitler’s fortified Europe. 

In London, Churchill slapped U. S. A. 
with a share of guilt in permitting Ger- 
many’s rearmament beqause we failed to 
join the old League of Nations. Troubled 
with their own problems, Italians watched 
Badoglio form a new cabinet to include 
himself, Count Sforza, and Benedetto 
Croce. It was the first representative cab- 
inet since Mussolini’s advent. 

From Turkey came word she would 
cease sending chrome to Germany, thus 
bowing to Allied demands. Russia’s threat 
to her Balkan transport route was a factor. 
The world took note of Gen. Charles De 
Gaulle’s Algiers statement that France 
must have “essential role” in the peace, 
then centered attention on Washington. 

There Australia’s Prime Minister called 
to confer with the President, who previ- 
ously replied to Ireland’s Premier DeVal- 
era’s plea to save Rome from destruction, 
that such petitions should be addressed to 
Germany since the Nazis are using Rome. 

Inside Germany, Hitler had a birthday. 
Marshal Goering begged the people to re- 
main loyal to the Fuehrer and Goebbels 
mouthed apologetic assurances of victory. 
It could be his last, for the Nazis reported 
“the greatest concentration” of ships in 
channel ports since Dunkerque. Invasion 
hour approached and Axis jitters became 
more intense. 





After two and a third years of war 
U. S. casualties total 189,309, including 
48,808 dead, 70,948 wounded and 41,330 
missing. From 19 months of fighting in 
World War I came 364,800 U. S. A. casu- 
alties, of which 126,000-were killed, 234,- 
300 wounded and 4,500 missing. That was 
8% of our mobilized forces, compared to 
France’s 73.3%, Great Britain’s 35.8%. 
The U. S. casualty figure for this war is 
less than 2% of our armed forces. 


Sumatra Shelled 


First major blow at Dutch East Indies 
since three months after Pearl Harbor. 


The shelling of Sumatra by Allied war- 
ships is a new note in our Far Eastern 
strategy, which has hitherto centered 
largely on the Central and S.W. Pacific. 

The valuable Jap naval base at Sabang, 
just off the northern tip of Sumatra and 
the Lho Ngo air base got a heavy pound- 
ing by battleships, cruisers, destroyers, 
submarines and naval aircraft, with the 
Japs again caught off guard. One Allied 
plane was downed. 

The new line of attack may foreshadow 
a drive up through Singapore and the 
Malay States. It obviously aims at cutting 
the Jap supply line to Burma. 

At present Jap reinforcements flow 
down the South China Sea, through the 
narrow strait at Singapore, and up the 
Bay of Bengal to the Burmese coast. The 
reinforced British Indian Ocean Fleet can 
speed the course of Allied ground fighting 
in Burma and India by isolating the Japs 
there. Some Pacific strategists here claim 
the Allied Burmese drive will take 10 
years unless the fleet gets busy. 


International 


OVER THE HUMP on the hazardous daily flight from India to China altitudes vary from 
10,000 to 25,000 feet, necessitating the use of oxygen masks as in this C-47 passenger plane. 
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War Department denial it had tried 
to suppress the facts followed quickly on 
the heels of an announcement 10 more 
Allied planes and 440 men were downed 
at Catania, Sicily, last July, most of them 
by United Nations guns. Said Secretary of 
War Stimson: “Unavoidable incidents of 
all wars.” 


Failure of Bombing 


Foot soldier still key to war victory as 


. Nazis’ supplies flow on undiminished. 


Countless tons of bombs have been 
dumped on Germany, Austria, Rumania, 
by round-the-clock raids of the RAF and 
the AAF, yet the Nazis fight on with seem- 
ingly undiminished supplies of war. 

It was an effort by the United Nations 
to knock the Germans out through sheer 
force of air power. But it failed because, 
as Brig. Gen. William A. Wilbur says, the 
infantryman is still the key to final vic- 
tory. 

General Arnold, Chief of the U. S. Air 
Forces, heralded the terrific raids of last 
December and January with a statement 
that Allied bombs had cut heavily into 
German war production. Since then Essen, 
Cologne, Hamburg, Berlin, Hanover, 
Schweinfurt, Nuremberg, Ploesti, Munich, 
Brunswick, and other centers have felt 
the fury of air raids. 

The Nazis’ famed air force has been 
greatly reduced and so too have many of 
her war plants, yet Germany fights on and 
her supplies keep flowing to battlefronts. 

Two reasons for this are: (1) The 
United Nations did not have an infantry- 
man inside Hitler’s inner fortress and (2) 
bombing results have not been as effective 
as hoped. 

One secret of Germany’s continued war 
production is that she has constantly 
shifted war industries to avoid total de- 
struction. Another is that she has dis- 
persed as much work as possible to small 
units. 

Some clothing manufacturing and small 
assembly jobs of the electrical industry 
have been transferred into countless cot- 
tages. 

All this has intensified the Nazis’ prob- 
lem of supply but so far they have main- 


. tained it sufficiently to wage war with 


unremitting fury. Their war production 
continues, though sharply reduced, despite 
Allied air attacks. 


Admiral Ernest J. King reporting on 
the Navy’s war progress, said the Nazis’ 
outlook is hopeless and Japan’s forebod- 
ing, in revealing how USA rallied its naval 
strength during the last two years. Pearl 
Harbor left us in a worse strategic position 
than had been believed King said, adding 
the Japs muffed a chance to wallop the 
Pacific Fleet after the battle of Savo Is- 
land in the Solomons, in which we lost 4 
cruisers and later 2-aircraft carriers. The 
Nips then had the balance of power and 
didn’t know it. Now we can undertake an 
over-all offensive in any theater. 
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the Dutch New Guinea coast at three places, 
captured three airstrips and closed in on 
the vital Hollandia base and Aitape air- 
drome. The assault, following on the heels 
of weeks of non-stop aerial bombardment, 
put MacArthur’s Forces within 1,200 miles 
of the Philippines, helped isolate 140,000 
enemy troops from the Solomons to New 
Guinea. Earlier British commanded naval 
units struck the first big blow at Sumatra 
in the Dutch East Indies, and targets rang- 
ing from Timor and the Kai Islands in the 
South to the rolines and Marshalls in 
the Central Pacific felt the weight of Allied 
bombs. In India the British blunted the 
Jap threat to the Imphal-Kohima areas. 


RUSSIA. For the first time in months, the 
Red Army made no large scale advances, 
but continued the siege of Sevastopol in 
the Crimea, threw back Nazi counter at- 
tacks near the Estonian border and in Old 
Poland. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., Inc. 
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CORN CROPS! 


Would you gamble 4c to 8c an acre 
for a bigger crop of corn? . 
That is what many growers did last season by using 





the plant hormone powder 
AND THEY WON! 


And we find it works on hybrid as well as 
open pollinated varieties! This remarkable 
hormone powder produces stiffer stalks, big- 
ger roots and more twin ears. That is what 
makes —“CORN”’!! It’s a real help to crop 
roduction! Gives greatest results on soils 
ow in organic matter 
Just dust one ounce of ROOTONE powder 
on os each bushel of seed —and plant. 
our share in producing more food this 
on reat all of your corn with ROOTONE., 


Two ounces $1.00 One pound $5.00 
rc Ask your dealer or send this coupon -—4 


| AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. | 
Horticultural Division Z-1, Ambler, Penna. 

| Please send me 2 : ie of Rootone, for which | 

| © cieetnbieghienn is enclosed. 
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Pays HOSPITAL BILLS 
tes Whole Family 


Costs 3ca ‘a Day fi for Adults 
Only 11,c a Day for Children 


It’s here! The new Family Hospital and Surgical 
Expense Policy you need and want! One policy insures 
whole family—mother, father, children, anyone from 
8 months to 65 years, No examination. Pays 
spe to $510.00 hospital and surgical bills for EACH and 
ERY person Roured, raroup to $100 doctor’s fees 

for operations. Pays up to $60.00 for operating room, 
medicines, ambulance, etc. Covers sicknesses, acci- 
dents, operations, childbirth, female disorders, and 
many other disabilities not covered by other Vinge 
You select your own doctor and hospital. is full- 
coverage Family Hospital and Surgical Policy isgued 
to you at special family rates by big, strong 

y with over $2,750,000.00in assets. Investigate! 
Send no money, but mail coupon below quick for full 
details—sent FREE. No agent will call. Act today! 


STERLING INSURANCE CO. 
Jackson-Franklin 


4393 ba Chicago 6, tl. | 
Send me FREE INSPECTION Offer of LOW- 
| COST Family Hospitalization Plan. 
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Lie TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger ‘that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate, 25c and 50c at druggists....If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we = , you a 
generous trial box P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 3102-E ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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RESEARCH MAY SAVE COTTON from disaster, may build new industry in many sections. 


4447ALUE added by manufacture” is a 

term economists use to signify the 
difference between a pound of cotton at 
21c (wartime) and a pound of shirt at $3 
a shirt. The spread usually runs from 20 
to 80%. 

In 1939, 14 states east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio Rivers and the 
Mason-Dixon line, accounted for 71.2% 
of the value added to raw materials by 
manufacture in the United States. 

To do this, they imported cotton, lum- 
ber, soy bean, cottonseed and linseed oils, 
petroleum, gas, alumina and aluminum, 
iron ore, copper, grain, nickel, sulphur, 
and a host of other raw materials includ- 
ing people and profits from the south and 
west. 

As a result of their industry and invest- 
ments, 47.8% of our population, living in 
the 14 northeastern states, received 
58.64% of the national income in 1939. 

The war has changed the situation 
somewhat with the addition of big new 
industries to south and west and with the 
present increase in farm income. 

After the war, however, when shipyards 
and aircraft factories, shell loading and 
powder plants undergo their inevitable 
shrinkage, the 1939 ratios may be ap- 
proached again. Those who believe in 


decentralization are approaching this prob- 
lem with an eye first to the assets of their 
regions and second to the handicaps to 
retaining a larger share of the national 
wealth created by industry. 

Living in an agricultural economy, much 
of their attention is centered upon process- 
ing of waste farm products and crops such 
as cotton, lumber, wheat, corn, soybeans, 
etc. Charles C. Henry, general manager of 
the Mid-South Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion, in Memphis, cites cotton as an ex- 
ample, At the gin, the seéds are separated 
from the cotton. Both often are trans- 
ported for hundreds of miles before end- 
ing up as salad dressing, cooking fat, fer- 
tilizer, and a shirt. 

The finished products then must be re- 
turned to the South to be sold to the 
cotton farmer. He thus pays part of the 
profit exacted from every processor in 
the various steps of manufacture. 

Henry agrees with D. Howard Doane, 


of St. Louis, (PATHFINDER, April 24) that ~ 


on-or-near-the-farm processing holds prom- 
ise of helping the cotton grower survive in 
the coming era of surplus cotton and in- 
creasing production of such synthetics as 
rayon and nylon, 

This desire to retain some of the profits 
in the various steps between production of 
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the raw material 
ished article to the consumer also is typical 
of much of the postwar thinking west of 
the Mississippi as well as in the south. 

Thus, in North Kansas City, Mo., How- 
ard A. Cowden, president of the Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Association, has for 
some years been extending his wholesale 
co-op into more and more manufacturing 
lines. 

Boosting CCA in 15 years from 22 rural 
retail members to 749 with more than 
$4,000,000 in assets, Cowden moved first 
into the processing of petroleum. Today 
his organization owns refineries, pipe lines, 
oil wells, timber land and lumber mills, a 
feed mill, soybean crushing plant, a po- 
tato dehydrator, print shop, paint factory, 
and canneries. Where possible, Cowden 
draws on families of farmer-members for 
7 es. 

A $50,000 research program is in the 
cards as are processing of CCA’s lumber 
into coffins, furniture and shelving; possi- 
ble manufacture of brooder houses, gar- 
den tools, wire fencing, and pipe; an ex- 
perimental farm, and possibly a meat 
packing plant. 

In this program appears a dominant 
note of fesearch, which former Gov. Al- 
fred M. Landon, of Topeka, Kans., de- 
clares must be provided for small business 
by government if private means fail. 

Illustrating this, he points to expensive 
geological exploration of oil domes neces- 
sary before wells can be re-pressured. 
This process, involving pumping water 
into old wells, could reclaim for small 
East Kansas oil operators as much oil as 
has been produced since 1902, Landon 
declares. 


Louisville’s Speed School 


Says he: “Repressuring requires both 
field and laboratory technical studies. Pri- 
vate consulting services are limited and 
expensive. Government agencies could ren- 
der a valuable service to the general pub- 
lic as well as to the individual operator by 
furnishing necessary technical information 
and thus prevent premature abandonment 
of millions of acres of recoverable oil 
land...” 

Landon’s concern over the difficulty 
small business has in finding research to 
fit its needs and pocketbook is shared by 
many others throughout the industrially 
young sections of the country. 

In Louisville, Ky., 
School of the University of Louisville 
may have one answer to the problem in 
its Division of Industrial Research, 
launched in 1939 under Dr. R. C. Ernst 
to provide an expanding program of re- 
search and engineering for business. 

As Ernst and Dean Ford L. Wilkinson, 
Jr., worked out their pattern they found 
a means to build their struggling school 
while providing a service unavailable else- 
where in the South to those businesses 
without the money to establish their own 
laboratories. 

Thus the Division makes fundamental 


and delivery of the fin- 


the Speed Scientific ° 


and development research available to 
firms, using the school’s technical equip- 
ment for the job, with graduate students 
performing the work under supervision of 
faculty members. 

New equipment necessary for the 
studies (one example is a big columnar 
still) is purchased by the contracting 
firms and generally donated to the school 
once the job is done, Patents become the 
property of the sponsors, who pay low 
charges approximating cost plus about 
10%. 

The Speed experiment must be meas- 
ured in terms of the needs of the South, 
an agricultural region of surplus popula- 
tion which will drift to other sections of 
the nation ufiless jobs are to be had in 
industry at home. 

Creating jobs is the object of such men 
as Ernst and Wilkinson. Their thoughts 
turn to industries built upon the natural 
resources of the region. To assure job- 
giving growth of industries based on these 
resources, the folks at Speed Scientific 
School feel research must be available to 
the region’s industries, small and large. 

The Louisville method, just out of the 
experimental state and somewhat retarded 
by the war, has met some resistance from 
other southern technical schools. These 
public supported institutions have felt 
obliged to insist that results of research 
performed with their equipment must be- 
come public property. 

Importance of the Louisville inspira- 
tion to the postwar South is illustrated by 
the problem of the cotton states. Even 
during the war, cotton is being grown 
beyond need. After the war, cotton states 
face economic collapse unless new uses 
can be found for their product: and cost 
of production reduced. 

In Memphis, the National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America energetically is attacking 
this problem. New uses for cotton as a 
result of research include home insulation 
and production of pressed and printed, but 
unwoven, materials so cheap they can be 
discarded after use. 

Research appears to have brought the 
mechanical picker to the state where it 
may cut production costs. There also is 
hope that experiments will develop a cot- 
ton or a processing method which will so 
improve the material’s softness, that it will 
drape acceptably in clothes and curtains. 

As research into cotton and its uses is 
vital to the cotton states, so too is scien- 
tific exploration of further uses for raw 
materials and farm waste produced 
throughout the Mississippi Valley region 
vital to its industrialization. 

In the words of Harry Darby, mak- 
ing ocean-going barges and aerial block 
busters in Kansas City, Kan., “the big 
thing is we’ve proved to the fellow back 
East—yes, and we've proved to ourselves 
—that we-can make things.” 

Leaders in the Midwest and South are 
determined to. back up the ability to pro- 
duce with the technological research neces- 
sary to keep industry abreast of competi- 
tion today. 


THE SECRET 


Ly 4 
of Michael-Leonard’s 
Wy brid Eweet Corn 
Thanks to science and the skill of Michael- 
Leonard's research staff, now you can plant 
hybrid Sweet Corn which is better eating, 
easier growing, yields more. 

By taking the BEST characteristics from sev- 
eral varieties and combining all in ONE, 
Michael-Leonard has created amazing new 
hybrid sweet corn, superior in every respect 


to “old-fashioned” kinds, such as golden 
bantam. 


Many different Maturities 

So that you may enjoy truly superior sweet 
corn from early summer to fall, Michael- 
Leonard Hybrid Sweet Corn is available now 
in maturities ranging from s9 to 95 days. 
PLANT “SEVERAL DIFFERENT HY- 
BRIDS which mature in succession. 


You not only have sweet corn 
all summer long, and more of 
it, but you also get kernels 
that are deep and tender—for 
a bigger and better “bite.” 


FREES 


Send postcard today and get catalog describ- 
ing Michael-Leonard's great new hybrid sweet 
corn varieties, and nearly 300 other vegetable 
seeds. Also FREE Garden Guide and Gar- 
den Plans. Write Michael-Leonard Co., Desk 
P-8B-2, 333 W. 35th St., Chicago, II. 








SWITCH to ENDERS for 
SIMPLER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving. ..smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance—these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “‘new-blade” smooth- 


ness every shave. 


Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.O.D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. COaP alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Y, Mystic, Coon 


I PERSOUML STATIONERY’ 


mg name and address  Gavate 

sheets crisp, new Antique Bond an 
lopee—only 25e! For $1,00 you one set free of 
extra charge—5 ow AY all! name or five dif- 
ferent names on $1.00 order, Money-back guaran- 
tee. Order now! only limited, 


WESTERN STATIONERY CO. DEPT. 12%, TOPEKA, KAN. 


INVENTORS 


Learn now — without obligation—how to protect and sell 

your invention. Secure “Patent Guide” Free. Write 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

437-D Adams Building Washingten 4, D. C, 
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What’s Cooking? 


Something different has veen added to 
the culinary pots of neighborly kitchens 
by the Common Council for American 
Unity of New York. They organized 
women of different nationality groups to 
exchange recipes and take charge of par- 
ties called “What’s Cooking in Your 
Neighbor’s Pot?” 

Favorite national dishes are prepared 
beforehand and each guest is served five or 
six different foods. Speakers tell of Amer- 
ican substitutes that can be used instead 
of hard to get native ingredients. 

Greek-American dishes derived from 
Greek recipes teach that meat can be 
“stretched” by combining vegetables and 
grain foods. The recipes also carry cereals 
in combination from the breakfast table 
through the dinner hour. 

Southern France, Italy and Spain offer 
delectable dishes using four basic ingredi- 
ents such as olive oil, dried legumes, cheese 
and tomatoes. Leafy vegetables combined 
with these cover all the nutritional needs 
for a well balanced diet. 

An “Oslo Breakfast” designed some 
time ago to feed malnourished children of 
Norway, which consists of 14 pints of 
milk, half an orange, whole-grain bread, 
cheese, buttered rusks, half a carrot or 
apple and tablespoon of cod liver oil, 
proved so popular that Britain has adopted 
it for her war workers meal. 


Outdated Furniture 


Decorators are resorting to paint and 
color to lend an air of modernity to out- 
dated furniture. By dabbing color over 
dull backgrounds they frequently can 
make it difficult to determine whether a 
chair belongs to the Louis IV period or is 
a member of the Chippendale family. 

And they don’t stop there. The family 
tool box is brought into play to alter ap- 
pearances of any number of pieces. Old 





Wormen's Worle 





tables, for example, are cut down to con- 
soles, Outmoded parlor tables are sliced 
in half and used for wall consoles. Phono- 
graph cabinets, after a refinishing job, be- 
come a server in the dining room. Legs 
are cut off old style pieces and new knobs 
will give a different appearance to bureau 
drawers. 


Preserving Eggs 


USDA experts have come forth with a 
new method of preserving eggs that is both 
easy and quick. 

Using two quart size glass fruit jars, 
drop two pieces of dry ice about thesize 
of walnuts in the bottom. Then fill the 
jar with as many eggs as it will hold. 
When the ice stops fuming and the'jar is 
filled with white vapor, screw on the top 
tight and set in a cool place. 

The gas won't leak out of the jar eas- 
ily and the eggs will keep well for a num- 
ber of months. 


Equal Rights 


Pledging support to candidates in the 
coming election that favor the Equal 
Rights Amendment, the National Council 
of the National Woman’s Party has asked 
President Roosevelt for an early audience 
for the 27 national organizations that are 
supporting “woman’s rights,” so the Presi- 
dent “may hear their views on this issue.” 


Depot Nurseries 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has ordered 
establishment of nurseries in all its main 
terminals to serve travel weary mothers 
and babies. 

First of these nurseries, complete with 
lounge room, playroom, kitchenette and 
sleeping quarters filled with cribs, was 
opened a few days ago in the 3oth street 
Pennsylvania station in Philadelphia. 

Registered nurses are in attendance and 


t 
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NEIGHBORHOOD PARTY—Mrs. Franklin Roosevel# shakes hands with Sra. Minerva Bernadino, 


Chairman, Inter-American Commission of Women, as convention delegates visit White House. 
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babies can get a bath, milk, and sleeping 
accommodations. 

Similar nurseries will be installed soon 
in New York, Washington, D. C., St. 
Louis and Chicago. 





Westinghouse 


Recipe of the Week 


GELAZIN VEGETABLE SALAD 


Use 1 box of any flavored gelatin, but 
lime or lemon usually make the tartest 
salad. Follow directions on the box for 
making gelatin and when gelatin starts to 
congeal add about 2 cups of leftover vege- 
tables. The addition of a teaspoon of 
lemon juice gives a little more zest to the 
salad. Serves 5. 

Note: Leftover fruits may be used in 
like manner. Lime gelatin with grapefruit 
sections is especially delicious. If you 
should have a piece of cucumber left in 
the refrigerator, cut in small pieces and 
add about 2 tablespoons to fruit salad. 
Cucumber gives an unusual flavor to fruit 
salad. 








Every family should have a bache- 
lor uncle. Ben is my husband’s broth- 
er. He says he is a woman hater, but 
I notice he likes to eat my cooking. 
He has a sixth sense which tells him 
when I have a particularly good sup- 
per. Last night he said: “No woman 
will ever catch me.” Sally-Lou, my 
ten-year-old, said: “Did any woman 
ever try to, Uncle Ben?” But I like 
uncles, married or wild. I think the 
Lord meant all children to have un- 
cles. They seem to know the way to 
kiddies’ hearts. 
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John H. Davis 


From a rented farm to farm organiza- 
tion management is the career of John H. 
Davis, new Executive Secretary of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 
That body, in the words of Mr. Davis’ 
predecessor, Ezra T. Benson, “Has a 
larger membership of cooperatives and 
represents more farmers, distributed over 
a wide area, than any other organized 
agricultural group in the world.” Mr. 
Davis will spend most of his time in 
Washington looking after the interests of 
his farmer group, and farmers in general. 

John Herbert Davis knows the ropes in 
Washington. He came to the Capital in 
1926 to join the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. He later went over to the Farm 
Credit Administration, where his field was 
grain storage and transportation. At the 
request of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration he transferred to that agency to 
become Chief of the Wheat Section. As 
CCC's representative on the Lower Lakes 
Grain Committee last year he helped 
meet the East’s agonized demand for feed. 

The present Executive Secretary of the 
Farmer Cooperatives was born on a Mis- 
souri farm, near Wellsville, 39 years ago. 
He got his readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic 
in a one-room rural school, but later went 
to a consolidated school near Ames, Iowa, 
where his family had moved to a corn, 
hog and cattle farm. 

With his twin brother Davis rented 
“An 8o right across the road” from where 
they lived, and they farmed it nights and 
mornings to pay their way through Iowa 
State College, which excels in agricul- 
tural economics. After graduating there in 
1928 young Davis continued his education 
“In the hard way,” by teaching school to 
raise funds, taking correspondence courses 
and going to college in summers. He soon 
had an M.S. from the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. Davis’ agricultural education was 
continued in Washington as he served in 
one agricultural agency after another, 
until now he is regarded as an author- 
itv on many farm subjects. With his wife, 
who also graduated from Iowa State, he 
lives in a Washington suburb where he 
teaches his two sons to raise flowers and 
cut grass while waiting for greater agri- 
cultural exploits. Mr. Davis is a deeply 
religious man and an active member of 
the National City Christian Church. 


Edward P. Knox 


If you saw him coming down a coun- 
try road on his bicycle, a suitcase in the 
handlebar basket and what looks like a 
tripod slung on behind. you might con- 
clude that Edward P. Knox was a sales- 
man about to open a display of notions 
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or a photographer on the verge of asking 
you to pose for a tintype. Actually he is 
one of New Jersey’s greatest painters in 
disguise. 

For many years Ned Knox wanted to 
paint but he had to go into business in- 
stead. The zeal for painting, for record- 
ing New Jersey’s little-known hinterland, 
the pines and the plains, never left him. 
Then, with a legacy sufficient to enable 
him to come back to Toms River, retire 
and actually get to work with his easel 
and brushes, he lost no time. He has been 
in Toms River ever since, so modest in 
his ways that he has never exhibited his 
paintings outside his home town, the 
county seat of Ocean county, nor will 
he talk about his ambitions except to a 
few close friends. 

However, his modest little home which 
he now shares with a refugee Vienna phy- 
sician and his wife, is fairly lined with 
pictures that betray a great talent, a flair 
for composition and color and the wild 
country as it is in every season of the 
year. Each painting has its own signifi- 
cance, each a story. Ned won't paint it 
unless it does, unless there is a story 
about the little bridge, a meaning behind 
the name of a lonely corner, a legend at- 
tached to a corduroy charcoaling road. 

Some years ago Ned Knox ran across 
a couple of New Jersey books on forgot- 
ten towns in his home state. He credits 
them with serving as his guides to places 
that he knew little about, to old villages 
and cross-roads that would have remained 
meaningless. Even before gasoline curtail- 
ment, Ned had found the ideal way to 
reach obscure points. He mounts 
his well-laden bike and rolls away 
to a railroad station, puts the 
bike in the baggage-car and stops 
a couple stations beyond. Then 
he’s off across the country. 

The artist's house is already 
bulging with brooding landscapes 
and legendary panorama that 
have been hidden from all but 
the questing writer and painter. 


Tolbert Lanston 


In every large American pub- 
lishing house the name of Tolbert 
Lanston is a familiar one, for he 
is the inventor and developer of 
the Lanston Monotype machine. 
This mechanical typesetter, which 
sets a letter at a time, ranks in 
general use and popularity, per- 
haps. next to the Mergenthaler 
Linotype, which sets a line at a 
time. Each machine has its spe- 
cific uses in a big plant. 

This vear printing craftsmen 
are celebrating the hundredth an- 
niversary of Tolbert Lanston, for 


he was born in 1844. Like a large propor- 
tion of our distinguished men he first saw 
the light in a farm home, his parents being 
located at the time near the little town of 
Troy, Ohio. In those stirring days the boy 
had not finished school in Troy before his 
family moved by ox-wagon to Iowa, where, 
at 17, he enlisted in the Union Army. 

Discharged for disability in 1865, with 
the rank of third sergeant, Lanston came 
to Washington and secured a position as 
clerk in the Pension Office. There he re- 
mained for 22 years, gradually rising 
through diligence and ability until he was 
third ranking official of that large Gov- 
ernment agency. He also studied law, was 
admitted to the bar, and practiced success- 
fully. But always his first love was for 
mechanics and inventions. 

While in the Government service he 
patented, at intervals, a mailbag lock, com- 
bination comb and brush, railroad car 
coupler, locomotive smokestack, window 
sash, water faucet and an adding machine. 

It was while in Washington that young 
Lanston met and became associated with 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, who had just pat- 
ented (in 1877) the Linotype machine, 
now found in every newspaper plant. This 
fired the imagination of the amateur 
“tinkerer,” and for the next 10 years he 
worked hard on his own machine, which 
he patented in 1887. In the same year he 
resigned from the Government service, set 
up the Lanston Type Machine Company 
in Washington and secured British patents 
for his invention, 

Later the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company was set up in Philadelphia, with 
which Lanston was associated principally 
as adviser and consultant. In 1896 he was 
awarded the Cresson gold medal by the 
Franklin Institute. The last patent on the 
Monotype was granted to Lanston in 1910. 
He died in Washington, Feb. 18, 1913. 
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o Partnership 
of Mutual Help 


CMM SALVATION ARMY 
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PROVIDE 
A GUARANTEED INCOME 
FOR LIFE 


Issued under authority of certificate 
from the New York State Insurance 
Department. 

Write today for our folder 


No. 33 stating your date 
of birth. 
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A NEW YORK CORPORATION 
130 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORKII_N.Y 





OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


‘ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


OF DELAWARE 
65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 


*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 


Ee COMB-A-TRIM 























THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 
any experience. It’s easy! The 
excess hair comes off smoothly 
and easily by just pulling trim- Cc 
mer through hair like an ordi- 
narv comb. Save on hair-cut fee 
bills . . .. Trim your own hair 
ae OFFER or the whole family’s. Send 59c 
ll S sent at once (5 extra blades 2Sc) 
COMB-A-TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
Dept. A-1 Cincinnati, Ohio Ohio 
brooder 20r2% spose and other. Ly > Kills red 
brooder mites, bed fleas yas and similar 
pests. © Usea Nainhes yay sprayer. One treat- 
Kis ger germs. FOR COLDS—Spray thick mist in poultry house 
several times 9 Gay and above birds at night. 
Helps prevent your dealer or 


Something New! Trim your hair without 
and your Comb-A-Trim will be 
ually lasts for months. 

disease. TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, _GHESTERTOWN, Md. 








WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
We quote lowest market prices. No charge for locating 
Hard-to-Find Books, All books. OLD or Ew 
mailed POST-FREE. 

SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 

22 East 17th St., New York City 
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First Graders Learn Spanish 


Spanish is being taught all pupils, in- 
cluding first graders, in the Torrance, 
Calif., elementary school. Teachers say 
this educational innovation of teaching 
Spanish to the pupils almost as soon as 
they learn their letters has aroused great 
interest in the youngsters. 

Instruction is given regularly. 
are written on the blackboards, and def- 
inite periods are devoted to conversational 
Spanish. Early in the school year, under 
sponsorship of the Language Department 
of Torrance High School, elementary 
school teachers were given “brush-up” 
courses in Spanish after school hours. 

The study was adopted as an aid in 
teaching younger pupils the customs of 
our neighboring republics, and to provide 
a foundation upon which the pupils later 
may find a place in the greater economical 
development of the Western Hemisphere. 


Lessons 


Inter-American Learning 


To improve the Inter-American educa- 
tional background of school teachers the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American affairs will spon- 
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Feeding Body and Soul 


Feeding the body as well as the soul 
is part of the Church’s responsibility, J. 
Reuben Clark, Jr., of the First Presidency 
of the Mormon Church told a special con- 
ference session of 2,500 state and ward 
leaders at Salt Lake City. 

A poorly clad, cold and hungry Latter- 
day Saint would hardly be able to respond 
to spiritual things, President Clark pointed 
out, in discussing the objective of taking 
all worthy old people in the Church off 
public relief. 

“Do not wait,” he told the leaders 
“until Sister Jones comes and says: ‘I 
have no bread, I have no milk, I have no 
butter, no coal, my roof leaks, and my 
clothes are worn out.’ Make it your busi- 
ness to know, through visits. Don’t let old 
people beg or go without. Instead, go to 
Sister Jones and say: ‘I am sending you 
some food, some coal.’ Care and welfare 
of worthy members of the Church is our 
sacred concern.” 

Old people, he said, do not want to be 
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sor three types of projects in 22 school 
districts and teachers’ colleges. 

Teams of teachers experienced in Inter- 
American educational work will instruct 
others at 10 demonstration centers: San 
Bernardino, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Winfield, Kans.; Detroit, Mich.: 
Webster Groves, Mo.; Albuquerque 
N. M.; Syracuse, N. Y.; State College 
Pa.; and Olympia, Wash. 

A second type of project will set up 
Inter-American curriculum workrooms in 
6 teachers’ colleges at Springfield, Mo.: 
New Haven, Conn.; Huntington, W. Va.: 
Milledgeville, Ga.; Trenton, N. J.; and 
De Kalb, Il. 

The third project will improve instruc- 
tion in 6 Southwestern communities where 
there are large numbers of Spanish-speak- 


ing children: San Marcos, Alpine, Kings- 
ville and San Antonio, Texas: Alamosa 
Colo.; and Claremont. Calif. 


Learning and Fighting 


American fighting men in out-of-the- 
way parts of the world are finding time to 
study. Lieut. Col. Carl W. Henson, com- 
mandant of the U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute told an education conference at Colo- 
rado University more than 125,000 mem- 
bers of the armed services from Alaska to 
Egypt. are preparing themselves for post- 
war jobs by receiving 25,000 lessons a 
month through correspondence courses in 
350 subjects. 


Sermonette 


Unless we have the faith and cour- 
age to tackle our own front yard, we 
cannot do anything about the world’s 
problem. It is easier for us to settle 


problems in foreign lands than to 


straighten things out between the rich 
and poor in our town, or to bring 
about friendly relationships among 
our Jews, Catholics, and Protestants. 


Dr. Liston Pope 
Vale Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Deploring the “lack of militant con- 
cern” by church leaders and members to- 
ward the “increasing disregard and viola- 
tion of the Sabbath law,” a Southern Pres- 
byterian Church committee urges greater 
Sabbath observance and recommends Sep- 
tember 24, 1944, be designated “Sabbath 
Observance Day” for a “‘church-wide study 
of the Lord’s Day.” 


A "World Order Compact" pledging 
Congregational churchgoers to work to- 
gether for a just and cooperative world 
order will be signed by thousands of church 
members throughout the country on Sun- 
the denomination’s Council 


sent to an old people’s home and the day, May 21, 
church should help them. for Social Action announced. 
a ee “+ 6/4 first +} ~ be. + f thi sila todeteta tes re L.A’ 
cast out tirst the beam out o ineé own eye. Luke 6:42 
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Making Soft Wood Hard 


DuPont scientists have done what the 
ancients failed to do—change the physical 
properties of matter. With the magic of 
chemistry they make soft woods hard— 
poplar becomes harder than hard maple 
and hard maple is made harder than eb- 
ony, one of the toughest woods known. 

In New York, DuPont researchers 
showed how basic faults of a wood are 
overcome and its very nature changed by 
impregnating it with a coal-water-air chem- 
ical, methylolurea and urea. 

With this process, poplar, gum, balsa 
become hard, and treated ebony and hard 
maple so tough they can replace metal in 
some uses. Slight pressure during the 
process produces a smooth finish eliminat- 
ing the need for varnish. Acid and fire- 
resistant, warp proof, waterproof, the 
treated wood retains its natural beauty or 
may be colored from surface to core. 

Treatment is accomplished with a tank 
in which the wood is placed, air exhausted, 
and the urea-methylolurea introduced in 
a water solution. To increase hardness 
or strength, pressure and heat are used. 

Cost of such processing plants range 
from around $5,000 for impregnating shoe 
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Du Pont 


lasts or textile shuttles, to a possible $50,- 
ooo for one with pressure machinery. The 
chemical is cheap—.3 to 5 cents a foot. 

Postwar uses> From preserving and 
strengthening telephone poles and rafters 
to manufacture of tobacco pipe stems, 
music reeds, stick-proof drawers, doors, 
and sash, tool handles, roller skate wheels, 
pulleys and similar items as shown above. 

In addition, experiments indicate that 
sawdust and wood shavings can be impreg- 
nated in molds and bonded to great 
strength. Cotton, farm wastes, paper, 
leather, bamboo, and fibre cloth also can 
be so treated. 









Good 
Neighbors 


Fire-Breathing Baby 


Warning against constructing a “second 
Panama Canal” through Nicaragua, Pro- 
fessor William H. Hobbs, University of 
Michigan geologist, says the Nicaraguan 
route would be endangered by earthquakes 
and other growing pains of the world’s 
newest mountain range, of which El Para- 
cutin, Mexican volcano, is an example. 

That volcano, now more than a year 
old, is still growing fast. Sole witness of 
its* birth in February, 1943, was Dionisio 
Pulido, a peasant who was plowing in 
Cuyizirio, province of Michoacan, when 
the earth suddenly split and smoke started. 

Rocks, ashes, and lava from the hole 
formed a cone 500 feet high in a week. 
Ten weeks later it was 1,100 feet high. 
In the nearby village of Paricutin, terri- 
fied inhabitants moved to new home- 
steads provided by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. But some villagers remained behind 
to cater to crowds of tourists and scien- 
tists from all parts of the world. 

Now the volcano’s cone is more than 
1,500 feet high, and constantly growing 
with new eruptions, which have spread 
lava over 35 miles. Scientists say Pari- 
cutin may-erupt for 40 years. 





Bolivia’s Failure 


Back to Bolivia flew Fernando Itur- 
ralde, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
after three unsuccessful months in Wash- 
ington. He couldn’t convince the State 
Department his country’s new revolution- 
ary government deserved recognition. 

Up to Philadelphia came Victor An- 
drade, Bolivian Minister of Labor, ostensi- 
bly for an International Labor Confer- 
ence. But Andrade’s statement to the 
U. S. press concerned recognition rather 
than labor. He denied the Bolivian revo- 
lution of last Dec. 21 was Nazi-inspired. 


Canadian Dollar Holdings 


American purchases of war materials 
have boosted Canada’s holdings of U. S. 
dollars so high some contracts may soon 
be canceled. Under a 1941 agreement at 
Hyde Park, N. Y., between President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King, the U. S. A. promised to build up 
credits in Canada until her dollar holdings 
reached a certain maximum. 

This maximum never has been revealed, 
but it’s now known it has been reached. 
When the agreement was made, Canada 
needed dollar credits to buy war materials 
in the U. S. A. Now Canada’s greatest 
shortage is manpower rather than dollars. 
Cancellation of some contracts will cost 
the Dominion millions of dollars, but re- 
‘ease workers for other vital jobs. 


Do 
NEW TRICKS 


with 
Co) hfe), BAGS/ 





THere's more than a batch of biscuits in your 
sack of flour—there’s a new blouse, too! And there 
are hundreds of other things for your home and family 
in the cotton bags of salt, meal, flour, or feed you buy. 


The free 32-page booklet, “Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing,” tells you bag sizes, gives sewing instructions, 
shows you how to make dozens 







of clever things you will be 
pleased as punch to have. 


It's fun; it’s thrifty. Send for 
your free copy in a hurry. Write -“ 
today—a post card will do....Address: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


P.O. Box 18 «© MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE «+ Dept 15 


OFFER 3ster fee 
Guaranteed to glow for one year 
SEND NO MONEY 
The GLOWING SERVICE FLAG must 
ye ao gos or your money will be ——" 

ll after ten days. Sim mply me 
y ae pome and address and G Ing 
SERVICE FLAG will be shipped C.O.D. 


plus on If you like, enclose $1.00 
and we will pay postage. Order today! 


MR, FLAG, 712 WRIGLEY BLOG., 


Dept. FP. Chicago !1, Ilinoi 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 

lastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It adheres 
to the plates only and makes a comfortable, 
smooth and durable surface that can be 
washed and scrubbed. Each application 
lasts for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber or gum 
Neutral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Not 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and directions 
and we pay postage. New Postage Rates-C_ OD. orders $1.34. 
DENDEX CO-2714 §. Hill St- Dept. 353 -Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


ALL VEGETABLE 
HAIR REMOVER 


No chemicals. No dangerous sulphides. 

heating. No oy — Ap 7 — "7 4 

pay’ y ae . Use on face, arms, etc: Quick easy, 

E! Positively N‘ NON-IRRITATING. Write fot 

FREE TRIA ALO ADIEU Hair Remover today 
‘our Star Products Co. me al Hollywood Boul., Dept. 
-27@, Hollywood 28, 


















































INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC~ 


ARE WEL 





Victory Model Handiweld Arc 
Welder operates from 110 
volta, A.C. or D.C. current 
game as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- 
als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but actually 
uses standard coated rods— 
sises 1/16” and 3/32”. How- 
ever, due to Priorities a gen- 7 
erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parte, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses for this welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parte with the exception of a 
large jar and a emal! piece of extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order now. 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. E-208 Cincinnati, Ohio 


ecial Offer— 
; 4 Pts. 10c 


: ° 
Climbing Tomato 
Enormous Fruits, perfect in 
form. Thick, solid and delicious 
flavor. Weigh from 1 to 3 Ibs. 
each. Attain a height of 12 to 

15 feet. 


Yd. Long Beans 
An excellent variety and a very 
interesting curiosity. 


Vine Peach 
Ripe fruit in 80 days. Resemble 
oranges, color, shape and size 


New Climbing 
Cucumber 


Vines climbing readily on fences, 
les, etc., saving valuable space. 
‘o introduce our catalog of rare 
and unusual seeds we will mail 
= all 4 Pkts. for only 10e and 2c 
= Postage. 


E. J. MURVON SEED CO. 
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Dept. B-51, So. Norwalk, Conn. 





Destroy Loveliness 
A FREE booklet sent in plain 
wrapper tells you how the fa- 
mous Kathryn Murray 5- 
Minute Facial Exercises are 
_ the easy, natural way to re- 
gain young beauty. Simple exer- 
Cises stimulate circulation; help to 
eliminate crow’s feet, wrinkles, 
double chin and to make face and 
neck muscles firm. No straps! No 
meray? eae Many women say they 
look PF a younger. Proved suc- 
cessful by over 36, women since 1912. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write today for your FREE BOOKLET. Only 
a limited number on hand, so hurry. No obli- 
gation—no salesman will call. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Ine. 
Suite 624, 8 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3 












Pimples, simple rashes and similar 
irritations when externally caused 
usually relieved by mildly medicated 


. CUTICURA Soar: OINTMENT 
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A Well Kept Secret—With reference 
to the article “The Mystery of the 
P, E. O.” published in your magazine 
March 6, you state “whatever it (P. E. O.) 
may be, even though it cements the friend- 
ship of women of all ages everywhere to- 
day, the secret well kept, seems to have 
died with the seven.” This is an erroneous 
statement, as every woman who has ever 
become a member of the P. E, O. organ- 
ization knows. 

My Chapter asked that I inform you of 
this—that the secret did not die with the 
founders but is well kept by women today. 

Kathleen M. Corbin, Bloomfield, Mo. 


oe 2 * 


"“Wrong-Way Corrigan"—I have a 
picture of ““Wrong-Way Corrigan” and his 
plane (the famous one) and he looks all 
your description (in April 3, PATHFINDER, 
page 18). But as to the “other half,” it is 
true that his plane is outdated—and was 
then—but it is by no means an “ancient, 
rickety” one. If you will check up I think 
you will find that his plane was a sturdy, 
well-built Curtiss “Robin” which had been 
carefully conditioned for a long-distance 
flight. He had also installed a decidedly 
modern (then) Wright engine. 

Philip Mangum, Murchison, Tex. 


* * * 


Eggs at 18 Cents a Dozen—How can 
we produce eggs to sell for 18 cents a 
dozen on the market (or they may be still 
lower by now)? Sure enough, that is what 
I was offered at a store in town the other 
day, but needless to say, I didn’t sell mine 
for that. (Just in case you don’t know 
ask someone who knows what it costs to 
produce a dozen eggs.) Who is giving us 
this slap in the face for a job well done? 

N. Schott, Dubois County, Ind. 


—é--@ 


The Roosevelt Judges—The editorial 
in the March 27 issue of PATHFINDER, 
“The Roosevelt Judges,” is, in my mind, 
the most valued thing I have read up to 
now. I was so moved after reading it that 
I got up and walked around in circles. I 
wonder if the editor who chose to and did 
write this article realized what a valued 
thing it is? Now what I want to know is 
how I can get 100 copies? 

S. C. Jones, Wichita, Kans. 


Your editorial, “The Roosevelt 
Judges,” is quite timely. It shows a dan- 
gerous and serious practice permitted by 
our Constitution. It would appear that the 
most practicable and logical plan would be 
to fill vacancies in all U. S. courts from 
lower courts. 

F. W. Moseley, Orrville, Ala. 


Two editorials, “Know Your Con- 





Between Ourselves 
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gressman,” and “Judges” merit wide com- 
mendation. 
Harry Crawford, Gladbrook, Iowa 


. « « I was very much interested in your 
editorial on Roosevelt’s packed courts. 
A, Prudhon, Waterloo, N. Y. 


* * * 


That U. S. Motto—I read your edi- 
torial in the issue of April 3, “A New 
U. S. Motto?” I “said it” about 10 years 
before Pettengill—just a little different— 
“The Government has just as much money 
as the people have.’”’ Anyway, when you 
reprint about 25,000,000 (or a billion 
copies), I want about 200 of them. 

C. O. Mardorf, Espanola, N. M. 


, * + 


Washington's Crossing Again—Some 
time ago you published an editorial about 
Washington’s Crossing the Delaware be- 
low Lambertville, N. J. The place of his 
crossing has been variously styled Mc- 
Conkey’s Ferry, Baker’s Ferry, Taylor’s 
Ferry, and Coryell’s Ferry; but a cousin, 
Mrs, Lydia Allen Coryell, of Lambertville, 
N. J., informed me several years ago that 
the place where he crossed was at that 
time known as Coryell’s Ferry and that 
old George Coryell wagthe owner of it and 
also of the Coryell House Inn where 
Washington took supper on that eventful 
evening, Dec. 25, 1777. 

E. B. Green, Baltic, S. D. 


* * * 


The Up and Down of It—In your 
April 3rd issue, page 14, you illustrate and 
describe “A New Contour Apparatus,” 
or a “Giant Surveyor’s Level.” 

First, this device, (7.e.) two or more 
vertical tubes connected together with long 
lengths of hose or tubing, has been used 
for many years by “millrights” and engi- 
neers in the leveling of shafting and ma- 
chinery and in the sloping of piping, and 
rarely by “surveyors.” 

Second, if the device were to indicrte 
as you describe, the car would of necessity 
have to be driven backward, because the 
oil would rise when this end of the device 
is lowered, and not fall as you state. 

O. W. Sanderson, Johnstown, N.Y. 


Yes, we said “downhill” when we should 
have said “uphill,” and vice versa. We’re 
sorry. 


* * * 


A Pathfinder Family—Uncle John sub- 
scribed to Pathfinder in its infancy—be- 
fore 1900. When his eyes grew dim he 
transferred his subscription to my sister. 
I cut my eye teeth on PATHFINDER... . 

Mrs. Clifton Mae Green, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 
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FIVE ACRES 


AND INDEPENDENCE 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE SELECTION AND 
MANAGEMENT OF THE SMALL FARM 


By M. G. KAINS 


HIS BOOK is a complete practical guide 
to the selection and management of a 
small farm. It explains how a small farm 
<r can be self-sup- 

mm porting. What 
farms not to buy. 
How to choose the 
right farm, based 
on proper soil, lo- 
cation, irrigation, 
elevation, climate, 
etc. Then a detail- 
ed explanation of 
what crops to plant 
and how to make 
them yield results, 
sure-fire methods 
of grafting, rota- 
tion, transplanting, 
etc. Finally, how to 
make a profit by 
selling your excess 
Sy crops, livestock 
ee and preserves. 
Written by an expert who has made a real 
success with many small farms. Revised, En- 
larged Edition. 413 p. Profusely Illustrated. 


Order Today--Only $2.50, Postpaid in U.S. A. 
(Outside U. S. $2.75) 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 













Old Age Insurance 
Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has eroemaly prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from other 
com panies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $4,000 
increasing to $6,000. Maximum monthly benefits ot 
$200, including Hospital care. -Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary —that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited; 
so write today. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to “break-into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring ETAILS 
you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. DETAI 
Esperience unnecessary. Write sey for FREE de- 
tails. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-C4 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,”’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific corree- 














tion of stammering and stuttering—sue- 
cessful for 43 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3404, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


®Aise CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM, R75, Sellersville, Pa. 


NG AID 
D E & F WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device Without BATTERY. No headband. Worn on 
ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thousands. Send today for free infor- 
mation and names of happy users in your vicinity Optical Deaters 
write for Propesition. AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 EAST 
43rd St. (Dept. 209) N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Leopold the Great, Stokowski to you, is 
on both Columbia and Victor lists for 
April, with music of great similarity. He 
appears in Victor’s feature set, combining 
an album of Bach and Palestrina transcrip- 
tions. Whether or not you like Bach, you 
will admit that Mr. Stokowski has made 
him enjoyable in earlier transitions from 
solo instrument to orchestra, for which 
these are the summation. The Sonata in 
E Flat Major for Pedal Clavier, the “Ich 
ruf’ zu Dir, Herr Jesu Christ,” a Prelude 
and Fugue in E Minor, the “Es ist voll- 
bracht” from the St. John Passion, all are 
combined with the Palestrina “Adoramus 
Te” in arrangements played by the glori- 
ous strings and dynamic brasses of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. It is unfortunate 
that the All-American Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Mr. Stokowski for Columbia, 
should appear during the same month 
with the Scherzo. from Mengelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” and a 
transcription of the Preludio from the 
Bach Partita in E Major. 


@f considerable note is the re-issue, for 
modern phonographs, of the Beethoven 
Ninth, Felix Weingartner conducting the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Vienna State Opera Chorus. This depart- 
ment believes that, to date, it is the best 
recording of the symphony. In the same 
Columbia issue, for all the rumors about 
material shortages and union restrictions, 
are some splendid items: Edward Kilenyi, 
pianist, and the Roth String Quartet play- 
ing the Dohnanyi Quintet in C Minor, is a 
must for chamber music collectors; How- 
ard Barlow conducts four favorite waltzes, 
the Blue Danube and Tales from the Vien- 
na Woods of Strauss, the Sibelius Valse 
Triste and the Tschaikovsky Waltz of the 
Flowers; Lotte Lehmann sings 2 songs. 


Victor has compressed in two 12-inch rec- 
ords (Album DM-692) a splendid per- 
formance of Arthur Foote’s Suite for 
Strings in E Major, played by Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and the Boston Symphony. 


Recommended for the head ofthe list on 
the popular side is a fine series of selec- 
tions from “Lady Jn The Dark” sung by 
Hildegarde. The tunes include Saga of 
Jenny, This Is New, Girl Of The Moment, 
My Ship and One Life To Live. There are 
four notable records in the Brunswick Col- 
lectors Series presenting Johnny Noble 
and His Hawaiians in Favorite Songs and 
Hulas of the Islands, Best bets otherwise 
are the Decca “Merry Widow” album by 
the original Broadway cast; Columbia’s 
Benny Goodman in “After You’ve Gone” 
and “At The Darktown Strutters’ Ball’ ; 
Victor’s Tommy Dorsey in “/’ll Be Seeing 
You” and “Let’s Just Pretend” plus the 
Bluebird Lena Horne and Charlie Barnet 
“Good For Nothin’ Joe.” 


Blessed Relief 


from 


TIRED EYES 


Make This Simple Test Today 


EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops 


of Murine in éach eye. Right away it 
starts to cleanse and soothe. You get— 
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QUICK RELIEF! Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 
TRIAL OFFER! Send 10c for generous sample 
bottle of Murine. Address The 
Murine Co., Dept. P-2, Chicago. 
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The LIFE 


AND 


JOURNEYS 
of CHRIST 


is told in 8 Maps in this Big, 
Beautiful 842 x 11 inch Book. 
Printed in 4 colors on fine 
enamel. Contains over 20 Ma 

and Index to over 400 Bible 
pees. Shows Birthplace of civ- 
lization down to the Modern 
World; Jerusalem at time of 
Christ; St. Paul's Journeys, Sea 
of Galilee, etc. A copy of 


MAPS of the 
BIBLE LANDS 


should be in every Christian Home. 
Makes a wonderful Reference Book € 
for Bible Classes, Sunday Schools. 
etc. Get a copy at your dealers. if 
o one, pt P order 
irect on rece re) —M. O., Coin 
or Stamps. Mention dealer’s name Postpaid 
when ordering. Address Dept. P.... 
THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 
730 E. Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


BOBBY PINS 


60 PINS -00 
9 Dozen {meract $1 “rosa 
Limit 10 Dozen per customer. While they last orders 


will be filled upon Fecaigt of Cash or Money order. Act 
now—order yours TODAY! Money Back Guarantee. 


R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 














WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 
and Mak 


i You can get this fine, 
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About A Housewarming 


One afternoon last week, about a thousand people traipsed 
around to the new, four-story home of the Pathfinder edi- 
torial staff at 1323 M Street, N.W., two short blocks from 
downtown Washington, It was what they call a housewarming. 
There were a lot of Senators and diplomats and admirals and 
generals and other big-wigs around. Ahd then there was one 
guest whom the publisher and 
editors of PATHFINDER were 
doubly proud to receive. His 
name is George D. Mitchell. 
He founded the PATHFINDER 
Magazine in 1894. 

Day after the.party, Mr. 
Mitchell wrote the following 
letter to Editor Howard: 

‘That was an inspiring house- 
warming party given yester- 
day at your new office head- 
quarters. The article in this 
morning’s Herald shows a fine 
sympathetic feeling. I wish to 
go on record as most thankful 
that the little old PATHFINDER 
has been saved. If there is 
any occasion when I can be 
of help, you can call on me. 

There are no strings to this 
offer. All I wish to do is to 
register my approval of your 
policies and confidence in 
your judgment. 

This is not everything—but 
it is something.” 

That letter, Mr. Mitchell, is the finest present any PaTH- 
FINDER building and staff can ever receive. 


* * * 


In politics and diplomacy the more insistent the claims of a 
“perfect understanding” the more the public suspects that a 
misunderstanding is being covered up. 


* * * 


The Modus Operandi of Status Quo. 


That headline, in solid, everyday Anglo-Saxon talk doesn’t 
mean much. Freely translated, it says “The method of procedure 
for things as they were.”_ 

Mr. Winston Churchill addressed the British House of Com- 
mons on April 21, In answering questions from the floor, he 
revealed that, at his personal insistence, a qualification was 
inserted in the Atlantic Charter “and an assurance was ob- 
tained from President Roosevelt subsequently, both of which 
were designed to safeguard the British imperial preferential 
system in commerce and trade.” Britain, the Prime Minister 
pointed out, is no more committed to the abolition of imperial 
preference (i.e. the system under which each dominion and col- 





PATHFINDER HOUSEW ARMING:—Graham Patterson (left), and Robert 
West Howard (right) with Pathfinder's founder, George D. Mitchell. 


ony as well as the mother country is bound to favor all the 
other units of the British Empire and Commonwealth in its 
tariff restrictions) than the American government is committed 
to the abolition of their protective tariffs. 

If we remember correctly, there was a great deal of shouting 
going on here at home about the time the Atlantic Charter was 
drawn up. The shouting concerned world-wide democracy, 
freedom-of-the-seas and the “coming age of the common man.” 
The cheer-leaders for these 
whoops were executives of the 
U.S. Government. 

Now, it appears that, while 
the cheering was going on, the 
President was out to sea prom- 
ising the British Prime Min- 
ister a return to the old inter- 
national trade setups after the 
war ended. 

All of which leaves us 
scratching our heads over a 
naive question :—Where is the 
truth? Will we return to the 
old systems, or go on to “an 
age of the common man”, The 
two promises don’t jibe. Was 
the Administration lying to 
Mr. Churchill, or to the com- 
mon man? 


* * * 


Reports from Naples, Italy, 
say that soldiers do not appear 
much interested in the tomb 
of the poet Virgil, long a ma- 
jor attraction for tourists. 
Well, soldiers don’t have much interest in poetry—or tombs 
either—so near the front. 


* * * 
Speaking Freely 


Is the epithet “Fascist” applied too freely and indiscrim- 
inately by our politically minded speakers and writers? 

The New York Times thought so, and it invited Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace, who has been prolific in accusations of Fascism. 
to explain what he meant by the term. 

In the resulting article, Mr. Wallace covered with the oppro- 
brious term “Fascist” not only about all the rascals in the 
country, but even those suspected of being selfish or ambitious 

Then the Times replied editorially that its distinguished con- 
tributor was “very vague” in his charges, and that “he ap- 
proaches the very intolerance that he condemns.” 

But the significant point in this controversy is not whether 
Mr. Wallace or The Times editor is right. It lies in the fact 
that here is a shining example of the working of free speech. 
The newspaper invited Mr. Wallace to have his say, and at 
the same time, did not hesitate to differ editorially with him. 

That was Freedom-of-Speech working in the best traditions 
of free American journalism. May we have more of this. 
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ABOUT THE MIGHTY (ABTIN MARS 


At some far-flung naval base, special equipment is 
needed . . . quickly. Big events are in the making; and 
the war can’t wait while plodding freighters cross sub- 
infested seas. This is a job for the 72-ton Martin Mars, 
world’s largest flying boat. Our Navy’s answer to the 
cry of ‘‘more supplies . . . faster,’ the Martin Mars can 
carry 20 tons of cargo to the farthest spot on earth in 
5 days or less. Now in regular service with the Navy, the 
Mars is the most efficient airplane yet built ... per pound 
of material used, per horsepower and per gallon of fuel. 
Twenty more of these giant ships, each 82 tons, are now 
being built for the U. 8. Navy. 

Into the Mars went hard-won Martin knowledge 
gleaned from construction of the original trans-Pacifie 
Clippers the giant Russian Clipper and the 








Navy’s long-range patrol bombers. From the Mars have 
come further important findings which will lend added 
speed, safety and comfort to tomorrow’s greater Martin 
airliners. The Martin Mars is doing more than help 
win a war... she’s blazing the trail to a new and brighter 
tomorrow! 


THe Gienn L. Martin Company, BALtTIMOoRE-3, Mb. 
Guienn L. Martin-NespraskA ComMPANY—OMAHA 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 
’ a 





4375 Miles, Non-Stop from From an Actual Photo of If Stood on One Wing, the 150 Soldiers, fully equipped, Already Designed, 150 to 


Maryland to Natal, Brazil, the Marsshowingastandard other wingtip 


would tower could be easily transported by 250 ton Martin airliners will 


were flown by the Mars. She sport plane on each wing, this 200 feetinto the air...higher the Martin Mars. Her con- sv pesngy | succeed even the 
r M 


carried 16 persons, 13,000 Ibs. gives some idea of her size. than a 20-story building. tent of 16,665 cu. ft. is equiv- Mars. 


artin engineers de- 


of mail, broke many records. Mars’ wings are so thick that Mars contains 74 miles of alent to the content of a 14 to clare there is no practical 


The Mars is powered by four 
2200 h.p. engines. 


créw can enter them to sery- 
ice engines while in flight. 


wiring, 1.9 miles of piping, 
uses 24 interplane telephones. 


16 room mansion. When load- 
ed, she draws 5 ft. of water. 


aerodynamic limit to the sise 
of over-ocean aircraft. 
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SPARK PLUGS 


Faulty or improper plugs can make cars balky, hard to start 


e 
. can waste vital gas. “Plug-Chek,” Auto-Lite’s inspection Fuse adh 


service, helps. get top performance from plugs—may in- AITES 
crease your gas mileage as much as 12%, according to 

tests conducted by the American Automobile Association. GREAT RADIO SHOW & 
As simple an operation as cleaning and regapping your repaaapeed : 


present spark plugs by your Auto-Lite dealer may be all RONALD COLMAN 
IN 


that is necessary. But, if you need new plugs, insist on 


ignition engineered Auto-Lites. “venvtumee Tor Tur Bors” 
Tuesday Night... NBC N k 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY ee ee 


oon TOLEDO, 1 . Merchandising Division . OHIO fighting fronts 


IN ITS 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE 1S PRODUCING FOR AMERICA'S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR ¢ 





